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American artists have always had a healthy disinterest in the French dictator’s exploits, preferring instead 
the more politically selfless characters of our Founders. Washington and Napoleon were contemporaries who eaoh 
freed a continent from misrule, but the similarities end there, with each leaving a wildly different legacy for 
us to contend with. When Americans think of Napoleon at all, we have trouble taking him seriously, with his 
over-compensatory ambition, affected nobility and archaic pomposity. Every cultural habit and station he strove 
to embody, Washington's young nation fought against in its own Revolution, and to the early Americans, his leg- 
acy was clear. As Jefferson wrote: 

It Is by millions that Bonaparte destroys the poor, and he is eulogized and deified by the sycophants even of 

just posterity will give to their hero the only preeminence he has earned, that of having been the greatest of 
the destroyers of the human race. What year of his military life has not consigned a million of human beings to 
death, to poverty and wretchedness.' What field in Europe may not raise a monument of the murders, the burnings, 
the desolations, the famines, and miseries it has witnessed from him? 


Since 1909, Napoleon has appeared as a character in hundreds of films, most famously in Gance's 1927 silent 
epic. Predictably, portrayals of him have run the full spectrum from sympathetic to devilish, although Stanley 
Kubrick, who spent five years trying unsuccessfully to film his own version of Napoleon's life, felt "there has 
never been a good or accurate movie about him." True or not, Napoleon's ubiquity in cinema makes him a good 
mirror of an artist's times, as Kubrick admitted: "I find that all the issues with which [my film] concerns 
itself are oddly contemporary— the responsibilities and abuses of power, the dynamics of social revolution, the 
relationship of the individual to the state, war, militarism, etc., so this will not be just a dusty historic 
pageant but a film about the basic questions of our own times, as well as Napoleon's." 

By looking at two vary different films showing Napoleon in a lesa-than-flattering light, we can better see how 
temporal biases color the representations of leaders we admire from a historical distance. Frank Borzage's 
HEARTS DIVIDED (19361 and Paolo Virzi's N (NAPOLEON i I) (2006) both use Napoleon as a peripheral but menacing 
figure in their stories. To the young lovers in the Borzage film he is the force of history intruding on the 
personal (something DR. ZHIVAGO and QUEEN CHRISTINA were also concerned with), while in the Virzi film he be- 
comes the mocking embodiment of a sensitive young artist's failed ideals and of political hopes dashed by real- 
ity. 

HEARTS DIVIDED'S tone is as light as air and its story is as thin as the petal of a frost flower. It's a love 
story set among the Virginia aristocracy during Jefferson's first term (1803 to be precise), when the new Re- 
public still glistened with the sheen of sacrifice and slavery had not yet soiled representations of Southern 
gentry. While our third President's agents James Monroe and Robert Livingston are in France negotiating the 
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Elizabeth is refused permission to step on French soil, but Napoleon boards her ship and after ordering Jerome 
away, the following exchange takes place: 

Elizabeth: What could this other woman bring him that I couldn't? 

Napoleon: Can you bring him an army? Can you bring him an alliance with a powerful country? 

E: Those are for you, not him. 

N: No, not for him, nor for me, but for France. His country and mine, which depends on him to make this alli- 
ance with Wurttemberg to create a wall against which France was to put her back and fight for her existence as 
an empire! Forgive me. My love of my country carries me away. 

E: France means everything to you, doesn't it? 

poleon. Fate didn't make me that, nor opportunity, nor my ambition. France made me that because her people 
needed a man of the hour and entrusted that brief hour to me. If I fail, France falls. If I succeed, France 
succeeds. But whether I fail or succeed, live or die, I, Napoleon, mean no more than the meanest private in ray 
ranks. Ail that matters and endures is France. 

E: The devil that went into your majesty when he appeared has vanished. 

E: I see a great patriot. 

N: But after all, what is a patriot? 

E: First, a dreamer. An unselfish dreamer. Then an idealist. A man of action. Hell. ..a man to be admired. 

N: And you want to deprive Jerome of his dream? you want to barter his Ideals for your happiness, tether his 
vigor, his initiative, his force, change him from a patriot into a traitor? Admire him! Who can admire a man 
like that? 


N: you and you alone. The world will despise him as a man who has sunk away like a cheap boulevardier to find 
solace for his weakness in a woman's arms. And day by day, year by year, he will have his self-respect eaten 
away by the knowledge that he has betrayed the millions of people that are France. He will learn to hate him- 
self, to hate you. you are the victor now, perhaps, but you have defeated your own future happiness. 

E: A nation goes on forever. An emperor lives in history. But Jerome and I, we live for such a little while. 
We're entitled to that. 

N: Go on, take your moment of happiness. It won't be worth whatever it costs either of you. 

E: But I love him. 

N: That is a lie. 

E: you dare say that is a lie? I'd die for him. 

N: To die for him is easy. To live without him is hard. But it's bravery, it's sacrifice, it's love. 

With such words does the emperor trick Elizabeth into giving up Jerome. Unable to defend her position with any- 
thing but her love for Jerome, she underestimates his rhetorical skill, and he privately describes his winning 
performance against her as "dramaturgy" after getting her to concede. 

The film is good drama but bad history. In reality, Jerome never returned to Elizabeth, who gave birth to their 
son in London and never saw her husband again. Of course, this kind of realistic ending would have betrayed the 
film's theme of supra-national love and been scorned by populist Depression-era audiences, who would have 
rightfully taken it as tacitly supporting the kind of aristocratic maneuverings that Napoleon had tried to end 
and which more recently had led the West Into World War I. It would also have deprived audiences of the beauti- 
ful, craned tracking-shot of the reuniting lovers running parallel along opposite sides of a high garden wall 
before embracing at a gate, wordlessly aiunming up the film's other theme of love conquering distance. 

Had the French not lost the Battle of Vertieres in Haiti, Napoleon would not have been so readily inclined to 
give up Talleyrand's dream of a North American empire and sell the land to Jefferson. Although Haiti is never 
mentioned in the film, this unspoken ambition on the dictator's part to restore slavery to that island nation 
provides the clearest reason for including scenes in which Davies rescues a small slave child in the woods and 


HEARTS DIVIDED'S biggest weakness is Marlon Davies, who's never as bad as the Wellesian caricature she's infa- 
mous for, but who nevertheless can't convincingly summon the passion a Borzaglan female lead requires. Part of 
this may be due to the fact that her scenes had to be shot in the late afternoon to accommodate her nighttime 
drinking and subsequent refusal to get up in the morning, but if Borzage had had one of his regular muses like 
Pauline Starke or Margaret Sullavan I have little doubt the film would rank among his best of the Thirties. 

Borzage made movies for Americans, but Paolo Virzl, like all modern filmmakers, must make them for an interna- 
tional audience. N was basically ignored when it opened, maybe because it forwent Virzi's usual gentle 
Capraesque satire for more serious period drama. (HEARTS DIVIDED was also a bomb for Borzage, who had to cut 
over fifteen minutes after its premiere.) But despite the change in tone, N is similar to Virzi's other films, 
which are about characters trying to find their place in society. 

Martino (Elio Germano) is an artist manque who has never used his talents the wey he and others thought he 
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could, and he's full of the resentment common to repressed intellectuals. As one of the few educated men on the 
island of Elba, his humanist, Jeffersonian hatred of Napoleon is put to the test when the exiled dictator ar- 
rives with plans to dictate his memoirs. As the only educated man capable of taking diction, Martino takes the 
job, with the intention of killing him and ending his bloody reign. 

Martino Is a complicated figure. His high IQ and education have given his politics a revolutionary bent more 
proto-Marxist than Napoleonic, and he's fully aware of his privileged place in history and the burden he has of 

he's been given, unlike Napoleon. Fired from teaching for sedition, he also refuses to become a sea merchant 
like the rest of his family, and he lives in his brother's attic writing tracts no one will ever see. 

How much of Martino's hatred of Napoleon comes from genuine political disagreements, and how much is simply the 
rage of a stymied intellectual who feels shut out of the centers of power? When his teacher and mentor, the 
radical Maestro Fontanelli (Che typically terrific Qmero Antonutti) , la caught trying to assassinate Napoleon 
and subsequently sentenced to death by firing squad, Martino Cries Co use his connections with his lover, the 
local Baronness (Monica Bellucci), but to no avail. 

Negotiating his conflicting feelings of loyalty, ambition and idealism proves difficult because his life lacks 
both love and a sense of purpose; his education has left him with a set of standards incompatible with his cir- 
cumstances, and he’s unable to react. Meanwhile, his family is losing its standing in society and becoming part 
of the proletariat. As in Virzi's earlier OVOSODO, the protagonist here will lose his upper-class lover and end 
up marrying a common woman, while his sister will end up marrying a man far beneath her. Unlike the earlier 
film, however, Martino will never be able to reconcile himself to his lot in life, and it ends up driving him 


In a less cynical age, Martino's character could instead have been a woman who persuaded the dictator to give 
up his murderous pursuit of power, but there is no place for love in Virzi' s cold and modern sensibility. Bor- 
zage’s film speaks to eternal truths of the heart, while Virzi’s speaks to history, but while the older film 
was made in an era Chat believed in progress, Che modern one reflects a time of foreseeable finitude. Like most 
modern art, N staggers under the weight of the future, not of history. It's also obviously a product of the 
Bush era, when films about assassination (THE ASSASSINATION OF RICHARD NIXON, DEATH OF A PRESIDENT, SHOOTER, 
VANTAGE POINT, and Robert Redford’s Johnny-come-lately THE CONSPIRATOR) openly flirted with moral justifica- 
tions for the act, rather than probe the contrary political motives behind it. This nearly-defunct genre oper- 
ated with a moral certitude above questioning its own politics, where even when the assassin is the villain, 
he's allowed Co "speak truth Co power," Chat popular catchphrase which magically fell out of favor when Bush 
left office. Only in an age in which people feel powerless would films entertaining the wisdom of assassination 
be accepted, but even so, N’s theme of shattered idealism seems more relevant to former fans of the current 
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RANPy RIDES AGAIN 


by Wheatpenny 


What does it say about the state of our culture when a second-generation American filmmaker makes a movie in 
the middle of the worst economic climate in eighty years in which his fellow Americans are racist bad guys? The 
immigrants who founded Hollywood loved this country: the first time Louis B. Mayer screened THE HUMAN COMEDY he 
wept all the way through it, proud at having helped create its lovely depiction of small-town America trying to 
hold together during wartime. Was the country so much better for immigrants in the 1940's? I doubt Robert Rod- 
riguez would think so, but he doesn’t seem to like it all that much now, either. 

Rodriguez says in interviews that he prefers movies with antihetoes, specifically citing ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK 
as an example, and Machete Cortez, the protagonist of his MACHETE, falls into this category. But because anti- 
hetoes have been the norm in popular entertainment for about forty years now, it's tough to tell where the line 
is between them and traditional heroes anymore. You could argue this reflects pretty badly on what we think of 
our society— or at least what Hollywood thinks of it. While a traditional hero saves the day by defending the 
status quo, an antihero has to undermine the prevailing order to defend a set of principles that he and the 
audience believe are superior to it. In a manner similar to the way Carpenter satirized the incipient law and 
order policies of the early Reagan years by setting ESCAPE in the future, Rodriguez, with a lot less subtlety, 
goes after current immigration policy and Hispanic identity issues by cloaking them in the drive-in aesthetic 
that's been all the rage among film buffs since theaters stopped showing real exploitation movies a couple dec- 
ades ago, 

Despite Rodriguez's populist intent, his films' biggest admirers seem to be fanboys and industry hipsters, the 
two most elitist groups of movie watchers. Part of his high personal visibility may come from the halo effect 
of being associated with Tarantino (lazy writers often lump “Tarantino and Rodriguez" together the same way the 
news media make "black and Hispanic" one category), but he's also canny enough to ma)ce movies that cater di- 
rectly to his fans' demographic. (His kids' movies aim for a younger crowd with a similar level of maturity.) 

An advance trailer for MACHETE spoofing a controversial Arizona law designed to reduce illegal immigration was 
an overreach— although it was widely defended by his fans and the sympathetic Hollywood media, the firestorm of 
right-wing overreaction that labeled MACHETE a "race war" movie threatened to hurt it at the box office, and he 
quickly backed off. If nothing else, this minor controversy proved that Rodriguez can’t get away with the same 
kind of cultural appropriation Tarantino does in INGLOURIOUS BASTERDS; despite their association in peoples' 
minds, Tarantino is still considered an arthouse director who fashions movies out of pop culture artifacts 
while Rodriguez is seen as a director who makes the kind of pop culture that could fuel some future-Tarantino's 

stuffs his films with the straw of hundreds of older ones while Rodriguez's taste doesn't seem to run much 

nearly every scene of MACHETE Is about race, though it's not a "race war" movie-his shortcomings are that much 
more apparent. 

MACHETE opens by aping low-budget movies of the ISTO's, with retro-font titles and kerning and CGI emulsion 
scratches in a pre-credit sequence meant to mimic the second-run ratty-print experience, but Rodriguez wisely 
drops all this as soon as the opening credits end. His previous movie, PLANET TERROR, suffered from trying too 
hard to recreate the "hyperbolic excesses of 1970's drive-in cinema," to use a phrase from MACHETE'S press re- 
lease. PLANET TERROR exaggerated everything to the point of camp, treating dlsmlsslvely the same elements that 
the movies he was imitating took most seriously, so much so that it felt like Rodriguez believed real exploita- 
tion movies were campy, which they weren't. Camp is an artistic luxury those movies couldn’t afford, requiring 
a mismeasured excess of melodrama, a quality many bloated-budget Hollywood movies of the era had, but which 
exploitation movies themselves were reacting against. Today, LOVE STORY is campy but CENTERFOLD GIRLS is not. 

In fact, the low budgets that B-movies of that era had gave them iitimediacy that today's movies, for all their 
CGI and IMAX and 3D, are incapable of recreating. The smartest decision Rodriguez made regarding MACHETE was to 
include just enough grindhouse shtick to lull people into not taking too seriously what ha really has to say. 
Its self-conscious bad-movie campiness is really a self-defense against legitimate criticism, allowing it to 
claim that anyone who takes issue with its cockeyed political position just isn’t in on the joke. In reality, 
Rodriguez's politics are the only things he takes seriously in the whole movie, and anyone who wants to defend 
MACHETE with the knee-jerk "it's only a movie" response is invited to revisit how earnestly Rodriguez directs 


At least most blaxploitation movies had the courage of their convictions, and didn’t hide behind artifice to 
soft peddle their message to white audiences, when talking about race in America it's as cool to make fun of 
white people today as it was in the SHAFT era, and totally uncool to point this out or care about it. But at 
least back then blacks' equal legal status to whites was only a generation old and black artists were still 
testing the boundaries of what they could say. MACHETE and its fellow pro-illegal immigrant movies like A DAY 
WITHOUT A MEXICAN and THE THREE BURIALS OF MELQUIADES ESTRADA are curiously antagonistic attempts by modern 
filmmakers to see how much they can get away with while facing none of the discrimination or financing obsta- 
cles that black pioneers did. 

It doesn't help Rodriguez's case that one of the best recent American films, A SERIOUS MAN, was also about the 
myths that ethnic groups use to adapt to life in America. The acts of God befalling middle-class professor Gop- 
nlk— divorce, the sudden death of a contemporary, even his harassment by a Columbia House representative— are as 
mysterious to him as is the Dybbuk that visited the turn-of-the-century shtetl Jews in the pre-credits sequence 
a couple generations before, and equally unknowable. The self-admittedly irreligious Coens use a series of 
failed attempts to resolve Gopnick's religious doubts by local rabbis to question the myths sustaining his in- 
sular world (the Midwestern Jewish community of the 1960' s) without ever demeaning that world, the aspirations 
of its people, or the society around them, while Rodriguez manufactures his own empowerment myths-open dis- 
crimination at the hands of Anglos, violent oppression by the government, a revolutionary Che-like figure, and. 


)f ths 


their host country like something lifted out of the ending of Jean Raspail's notorious right-wing novel "Camp 
of the Saints'’-inerely to knock down a series of racist straw men in an act of racial instigation far inferior 
to the Coens' investigation. The Coens understand that ethnic loyalty and community don't define an individual, 
and use A SERIOUS MAN to chart where those definitions end, while Rodriguez seems more interested in patrolling 
the border of Hispanic separatism for his own personal gain. The only sense in which MACHETE is a true exploi- 
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Westerns were the first action movies, of course, and by the 1950's they'd pretty much stopped retelling the 
stories of America’s founding and made their characters less openly heroic and more neurotic-halfway to antihe- 
roes— probably because that decade was the one in which psychoanalysis became popular among the class of people 

rary issues as long as they were eventually resolved with a gunfight, which erased moral uncertainty with a 
bullet to the gut. Instead of Indians or black-hatted cattle rustlers, the 50' s western hero often faced off 
against someone who was similar In class and background to himself but who held a contrary position on an Issue 
like due process, tolerance or the limits of authority. And while John Wayne may have been the biggest western 
star, second place finisher Randolph Scott had a warmer smile and would likely have made a better President, 
since nowadays Randy's real-life country club Republicanism is a lot easier to digest than Wayne's Rough Rider 
right-wing stridency. Randy's movies confirmed rather than challenged the values of the emerging middle-class, 

can middle class is in decline and its values are now considered unfashionable. Nevertheless there's still a 
lot to learn from them, especially when held up against the modern values propaganda of the border-hopping, 
boundary-pushing MACHETE. 



For our purposes, forget Randy's Boetticher westerns, which purposely stripped away everything except their 
characters' essences, and RIDE THE HIGH COUNTRY, which is of a higher artistic order than any of his movies 
after WESTERN UNION. Let's look instead at five of his lesser-known pictures to see what they have to say about 
the Issues MACHETE deals with from a modern perspective. Because Randy's and Robert's movies seem to have set 
up camp on opposite sides of the culture, in this way we can extend our hand to Rodriguez from our side of the 
border and invite him to better understand the men who helped make him who he is. 

David Buttolph's Mexican music plays over the opening credits MAN BEHIND THE GUN 11953), but it's set in San 
Pedro, California in the years before the Civil War. San Pedro, at the very southern tip of Los Angeles, is the 
biggest port in the country and has been under American control since 1848 but only became part of Los Angeles 
in 1906. Randy plays a man with a shady past who'd spent time in Panama and Mexico and is now living under the 

cover government agent assigned to infiltrate what today we'd call a terrorist organization. Upon arriving in 
San Pedro his attention is quickly drawn to Creegan, a Southerner who moved west and who now controls the 
area's water, selling it at outrageous prices to the growing city. He believes that "everyone south of San Luis 
Obispo is of a separate and distinct race, no longer part of America," and intends to form a separate country 
the way Texas broke from Mexico to create its own republic. In this he's in league with Buckley, whose exhibi- 
tion hall, the Palacio, is full of "riffraff and outlaws" but is also the locus of the revolution. On America's 
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side are two flawed men, Bryce, whose history Involves having killed his traitorous best friend in a 
order to keep him from being tried for disloyalty to his country, and Senator Sheldon, whose dream is to build 
San Pedro into a city that can support 20,OOQ civilized people. 

But before Sheldon can make much of a difference, he's unexpectedly assassinated by Cteegan, whose subsequent 
lynching is interrupted by a posse that's been paid to rescue him, letting him escape. The same night, Bryce 
stumbles on a cache of rifles and gunpowder in the cellar of the Palacio, confirming his suspicions that a nas- 
cent revolution is brewing. As Bryce hunts down the ringleaders, obstacles come at him from all sides, the most 
dangerous being Chona (Lina Bomay), a sultry Mexican who's the real owner of the Palacio. 

U.S. Army Captain Giles (Philip Carey, who later became fa- 
mous as Archie Bunker's closeted best friend in the episode 
"Judging Books by Covers") is also more of a hindrance than 
a help. A Southerner like Bryce, he's written in the script 
as a weaJt-willed modern liberal who refuses to take seri- 

one point he even apologizes to the Senator's widow for his 
own fiancee's nationalistic outburst, groveling that "I'm 
sorry Miss Sheldon, my fiancee's a rabid patriot." Only to 
be rebuffed with, "So am I, Captain Giles. So should we all 
be in times like these." 

The Senator's widow gets a rude awakening however when it 
turns out that her late great patriot husband isn't really 
dead and is actually in league with Creegan. "Mark Sheldon, 
patriot," Bryce spits at him when the dead man is revealed 
to be in hiding, "Yes, it was a very convincing mask, wasn't 
it?" the ex-Senator spits back in an echo of Harry Lime's 
similar line ("Yes, it was pretty smart, wasn't it?") about 
his fake funeral in THE THIRD MAN. But it's the bust of Na- 
poleon in Sheldon's living room that makes clear his true 
ambition is to run an empire of his own in the Southwest, 
not unlike the one the disgraced Aaron Burr tried to form. 

With weak support from Giles and an array of Anglo and Mexi- 

whelmed. "The time has come," Chona informs the rebels by 
song from the stage at the Palacio, similar to the way that 
the illegal immigrants who took to America's streets demand- 
ing citizenship in 2008 were inspired by Spanish-language 
radio DJs . 

The film portrays Mexican culture as both decadent and defi- 
ant. Sheldon is treacherous and Creegan greedy, but the un- 
derhanded Chona is the film's true viper. Meanwhile, knife- 
wielding Mexican bandits are always available to the highest 
bidder, whether for murder or to sell smuggled rifles to the 
rebels. As is often the case in westerns, Mexicans are dan- 
gerous only when manipulated by Anglos, which isn't too difficult to do, since they lack the ssabiyyah and edu- 
cation to think for themselves. But once rallied, they can be as savage as Apaches. Fortunately, Bryce proves 
that true Americans can be just as brutal when the situation calls for it. In the climax he cold-bloodedly 

anticipates that of capitalist pig Morton in ONCE UPON A TIME IN THE WEST. 

Between 1900 and 1930 the population of Los Angeles more than decupled, rising from 102,000 to 1,200,000 and 
creating one of the largest migrations in human history. The issue of water rights, later used by Robert Towns 
in CHINATOWN, was a concern of Che city's going back to its first settlers, and continues to this day. When I 

ter we received, from places as tar away as the Hoover Dam, would last throughout the summer. The police would 
be used to enforce the city's strict anti-lawn watering rules, and water usage was monitored as closely as 
China watches its internet. A fascinating book on the history of this phenomenon is Margaret Leslie Davis's 
"Rivets in the Desert: william Mulholland and the Inventing of Los Angeles." 

Although worthwhile for our purposes, H. Bruce Humberstone' s 10 WANTED MEN (1955) is a substandard western even 
by the spendthrift standards of Columbia. Randy plays John Stewart, a successful Arizona rancher who intends to 
spend his remaining years making nearby Ocotillo (called Ocatilla in the film), the city he helped found, a 
more civilized place. In the early scenes, Stewart's kind of an arrogant jerk, unafraid to needle his equally 
wealthy townsman Wick Campbell (Richard Boone) or to play a nasty joke on his newly-arrived brother, whom he 
tricks into believing that the coach he's coming in on has been hijacked by bandits. Stewart would probably 
argue he's got the right to be arrogant after sacrificing most of his life fighting the Apaches (read the Na- 
zis) and building the town from the ground up, and that it's his Type A personality type that got the country 
built. 

Neither Stewart nor Campbell is married, and this is clearly another sacrifice that men like them made in order 
to tame the West. But whereas Stewart has a healthy (if platonic) relationship with Corinne (Marlon Brando's 
sister Jocelyn), Campbell has fallen in love with Maria, a Mexican girl he's raised since she was orphaned as a 
child. When she and Stewart's nephew Howie (who arrived with his father/Stewart's brother, the town's first 
lawyer) start flirting at his welcoming party, Campbell goes ballistic and is asked to leave. Marla, fearing 



fight. 


Campbell hires a group of outlaws who cause the usual 
kind of trouble, framing Howie for murder, killing both 
Stewart's brother and his close friend, and rustling and 
rebranding cattle. Sheriff Gibbons (a young Dennis 
Weaver) is too weak to stand up to the gunfighters, and 
as is often the case in 50's westerns, the central di- 
lemma becomes whether the townspeople will rise up 
against lawlessness in the absence of authority, or allow 
it to steamroll over them. This ):ind of dilemma argues 
that the law often lags behind what the public needs and 
that political engagement and participation is necessary 

Director H. Bruce "Lucky" Humberstone {who got his nick- 
name after driving home from an orgy in the Hollywood 
hills while drunk and walking away from a crash that 
rolled his car over three times) was a contract director 
who toiled In second-feature films for most of his ca- 
reer, cycling through the Tarzan, Charlie Chan and Philo 

understood, his specialty was musicals and mysteries, and 
he directs the action here with a flat and disengaged 
style more suitable for his work on Songa Henia's skating 
numbers In ICELAKD and SUN VALLEY SERENADE. Although he 
got his start lugging camera equipment up and down pla- 
teaus in the desert for John Ford, he never had the vl- 

raake Ford to walk off ARROWSMITH (1931) in anger when, as 
assistant director, he went over Ford's head and com- 
plained to producer Sara Goldwyn about the way Ford had 
shot a scene set in a hotel lobby. Lucky finished the 
picture himself under Goldwyn' s supervision after Ford 
left for Asia, where he remained until his wife Mary 

had a million dollars in gold in safety deposit boxes arou 

But what Humberstone's leaden direction can't dampen is the sleazy sexual motivation that storywriters Irving 
Ravetch and Harriet Frank (the husband and wife team who later wrote HOMBRE) give Campbell. He's one of the 
more pathetic villains in western history, a self-made man who's reduced to quivering jelly when confronted 
with the threat of losing the girl— half his age— that he's in love with. His behavior contrasts star)5ly with 
what Stewart now wants out of Life, which is just to grow old with grace and watch the civilization he helped 
build flower. Campbell, who still has the unlimited egotism of youth despite his age, wants more corporeal and 

have roused within the first men to settle it. Underneath the story there's the interesting idea that the vio- 
lence and cruelty of the old west were by-products of sexual frustration, but it's not developed here. 

Li)te a lot of the villains in Randy's 1950’s westerns, Campbell is offered the chance to walk away from a show- 
down, providing he also give up what he's after, in thia case, his desires and beliefs. As usual, he turns it 
down and pays for it with his life. Resolutions like this are refreshing because they're like real life, where 
people rarely compromise on their ideals and often willingly pay the price for it. Perversely, this is one of 
the few badges of honor we have left. 

Mexicans don't have a big role in 10 WANTED MEN, since the script accurately understood that Mexico never had 
much of a handle on what's now Che US Southwest, thanks to the various Indian tribes that made life awfully 

government had a tough time getting its citizens Co move into Che Southwest in the mid-19^^ century, and the 
ones who did move there didn't do a whole lot with it. Realistically, any claim Mexicans make on Texas or Ari- 
zona can be easily superseded by a grandfathered one by the remaining Apaches and Comanches. 

Campbell's attraction to Mexican culture, through his paternalistic role as Maria's protector, is the opposite 
of Stewart's forward-looking Anglo civilization-builder. Maria is indicative of the way Hollywood looked at 

of a faded aristocracy, like the Salina family in THE LEOPARD. Mexico itself was weak and divided, and its days 
of rule were long past. The nostalgic, sentimental Los Angeles of early Hollywood even built Its homes in Mex- 
ico's Spanish Colonial Revival style, which lasted from World Mar 1 until the Thirties, by which point the 
city's romantic Mexican past had been all but erased by go-getting immigrant Easterners. By pursuing Maria, 
Campbell is siding with the antidemocratic cultures of pre-ia48 Europe, and against progress, civilization, and 
the future. His infatuation with Maria, and by extension her culture, can also be taken as a warning sign 
against those who today preach the dogma of inevitable multiculturalism. By pursuing Maria, Campbell is in ef- 
fect renouncing his own culture, and the film points out that any man willing to turn his back on his own peo- 
ple will inevitably have even less respect for the new ones he embraces. The film's takeaway question for mod- 
ern audiences is, with whom will you cast your lot? 

A question for you, dear reader, is whether a movie with a main character named "Sugarfoot" could get made to- 
day. Probably not, since it doesn't have the menacing ring of, say, MACHETE. The television retitling of SUGAR- 
FOOT (1951) was SWIRL OF GLORY, which is even worse-about as effeminate an action movie title you could think 
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the Arizona Territory (it didn't actually become a 


up this side of SWISH OF VELVET, but in SUGARFOOT, com- 
peting power structures and not masculinity are the is- 
sue. Randy plays a displaced member of the Southern 
gentry who has to find his own way in the world after 
his side loses the War of Northern Aggression, and the 

his upper-class background and the fact that before the 
war he couldn't so much as put his pants on without a 

Sugarfoot rides into Prescott, Arizona alongside Jacob 
Stint (an underutilized Raymond Massey), having made 
the arduous journey through hostile Indian country to- 
gether. By the time they arrive, their different class 
backgrounds have made them hate each other’s guts, and 
they vow to keep away from each other as much as possi- 
ble In the future. Hungry for his first legitimate job, 
Sugarfoot quickly becomes a sales agent for the stout 
Don Miguel Wormser (S.Z. Sakall), one of the town's 
richest men. Wormser proves to be a pretty tolerant 
boss, especially since Sugarfoot gets hit over the head 
his first night on the job and robbed of the advance 
Wormser had just given him. No prizes for guessing that 
Stint was behind it, or that he'd eventually find a job 
working for a man as corrupt as Don Miguel is scrupu- 
lous: Asa Goodhue (Hugh Sanders), who coroes across like 
a mixture of THE MALTESE FALCON'S Fat Man and W.C. 
Fields’s Mlcawber. Sakall makes no effort to alter his 

and the explanation he gives Sugarfoot, that "because I 
speak Spanish better than I speak English, I am called 
Don Miguel," is confusing to modern audiences unfamil- 
iar with 19*" century immigration patterns. "Wormser" is 
a German surname, and Don Miguel is obviously one of 

zona before the Civil War. He owns the town's Dry Goods 
conduct business in Spanish but loyal to the government of 
state until 1912) . 


Mexico's never mentioned in the movie, nor do characters bother venturing there, since the story is really 
about the emerging rivalry between Arizona and California and the industrious immigrant versus the exploita- 
tive, well-connected fortune-seeker. The Army cancels its contract with Don Miguel and instead buys its grain 
from California "because palms are greased," and post-war changes in the concept of honor color all of the 
characters' actions. "You are the man that bullets go to look for," Sugarfoot is told because of his intransi- 
gence over dropping his Southern honor codes in a West that doesn' t respect them. 


But Spanish is still the lingua franca of the territory, establishing the fact that an Anglo power structure 
has been imposed on a predominantly Mexican common culture. Unspoken but inferred is the belief that if Arizona 
is ever going to become civilized— free from corruption and eligible for statehood— the values that Sugarfoot 
brings with him from the Old South will have to replace the ones that currently reign, both Mexican and outlaw. 
His Southern gantlemanllness is still a force for Good, despite its ruinous association with slavery, and cer- 
tainly preferable to the chaos that the Stints and Goodhues, men who respect neither borders nor culture, bring 


Why do Randy's characters so often have backstories in which they're exiled and vicious ex-Confederates? One 
explanation is that the neuroticism and character darkness that was prevalent in (and sometimes plagued) West- 
erns in the 1950's was merely a genre trend being mimicked by Scott-Brown. Another is that, story-wise, it in- 
creases the impact of Randy's eventual redemption, framing it In sotto-Christian terms. (CORONER CREEK, the 

first Scott-Brown western to showcase a mature sensibility regarding character and plot, dispatches its villain 
via a true Act of God.) But the most likely explanation is that being a badass outsider was a compelling con- 
trast to Roy Rogers, Gene Autry and the encroaching television western heroes who provided justice according to 
the sponsors' wishes. 

Anyone who's ever wondered what A FISTFUL OF DOLLARS would have looked like if Randy and de Toth and not Clint 
and Leone had made it will be pleasantly surprised by THE STRANGER WORE A GUN (1953), which begins with Quan- 

trlll's raiders storming into Lawrence, Kansas, where the real-life guerilla leader and his gang killed nearly 

200 men in an 1863 raid. Randy plays Jeff Travis, a Confederate spy who helped Quantrlll by getting to Lawrence 
first and ingratiating himself with its citizens to find out where they Iteep their gold. But this honorable 
Confederate soldier has second thoughts about working with Quantrlll after the guerilla leader indiscriminately 
massacres innocent townsfolk, so he gets on a horse and flees the war. Reputations die hard, however, and even 
after Quantrlll has swung, the enormity of his crimes follows Travis, who's now laying low and gambling on New 
Orleans riverboats with kind-hearted hooker Claire Trevor. He eventually gats recognized by some carpetbagging 
Yankees and dives overboard, making his way to Prescott, Arizona, which is undergoing its own upheaval. Pres- 
cott was the state capital until 1867, and when Travis arrives, the government is just pulling out. The towns- 
people fear that the vacuum left by the departing Law will be filled with criminals, and they're not entirely 
wrong: the town is currently run by two competing gangs, one Mexican and one Anglo. Of the two, the Mexican one 
is in eclipse, despite its charismatic leader Degas (Alfonso Bedoya) . Although Degas and his fellow Mexicans 
once controlled the area, the end of the Civil War brought unreconstructed Confederates into the territory, and 


the Mexicans proved no match for the ruthless cunning of the Americans. The Anglo faction is headed by Jules 
Mourret (George Macready), another of Quantrill's men who avoided Yankee justice, and when Travis shows up 
Mourret hires him on the spot. Travis's job is to impersonate a private detective with the local Conroy coach 
lines and find out— once again-when and where they carry their gold, so Mourret can ambush them. When Mourret's 
right-hand men— a chubby young Ernest Borgnine and a lanky, scowling Lee Marvin— go too far and kill an innocent 
coach driver, Travis's conscience bubbles up and he rebels like the good Confederate he once was. With Degas on 
one side, Mourret on the other, and himself in the middle, he contrives a plan to have the two competing out- 
laws attack a coach simultaneously and wipe each other out. Mourret does kill Degas but not before learning 
that Travis set both them up, and sends his men gunning for the man whose life he once saved. 

Travis gets away, and Mourret retreats back to town, deserted by all of his men except Borgnine (Marvin having 
been killed earlier). When Travis shows up, he's out for blood but never gets off a shot, as the bar they’re 
facing off in burns down around them and Mourret is consumed by flames. Travis makes it out in time and is last 
seen heading west to California with his hooker girlfriend, each of them eager to start a new life. 

As far as villains go, Mourret’s not especially interesting: he was a bad guy in the war and he's still one 
now, just as Travis was once an undercover man and still is. By the virtue of their casting, Mourret's right- 
hand men are more interesting than he. Marvin especially makes the most of his minor role and provides the 
movie's best death scene, in which he looks down at his hands before collapsing, as though he can't believe 
they let Travis outdraw him. 

The film's chief falling is that Murret’s character isn't allowed the range of emotions that Travis Is. 

Macready has a terrific villain's voice but lacks the authoritative body language of one, and Murret has no 

peacetime use the same techniques as in a guerilla war is an interesting one and no doubt appealing to MBA stu- 
dents (see "Leadership Secrets of Attlla the Hun" by Hess Roberts), but that's not the point the writers are 
consciously trying to make. 

Mexicans come off as sympathetic losers In Che Great Game to control the Southwest. Degas is the type of charm- 
ing bandit that Bedoya had been playing since TREASURE OF THE SIERRA MADRE, the kind who's loyal to his friends 
and tribe and doesn't repay a favor with a knife in the back. This is what sets him apart from the Murrets of 
the post-war west, and it's clear that when Degas once had power over the area, he exercised it through more 
antiquated, if no more respectable, means, which eventually proved too soft for the hardened, postbellum era. 
The Civil War changed Western civilization's way of warfare, especially in the western part of the country: 
Sherman's marching marauders and Quantrill's semi-legit raiders turned everything behind enemy lines into a 
battlefield, and the Twentieth Century's warmongers took note. Degas and his men had been big fish in a small 
Stillwater pond until the Anglos showed up with their steel and iron way of doing business, and the Mexicans 
couldn't compete against them. The historically somewhat-true theme of a disorganized Mexican culture being 
replaced by the more ambitious but cold-hearted Anglo one was a vestige of Manifest Destiny thinking in the 
movies and one which would subsequently disappear from screens in favor of ethnic victimization of the kind 
that MACHETE specializes in. 

In THUNDER OVER THE PLAINS (1953), it's 1869 and Texas is one of the two remaining states not to have rejoined 
the United States in the aftermath of the Civil War. Texan farmers are suffering through the twin hardships of 
an agricultural depression and the economic devastation brought on by carpetbagging Yankees like H.L. Balfour 
(Hugh Sanders) and sniveling government taxman Joseph Standish (Elisha Cook Jr.), and the unreconstructed 
amongst them have started taking the law into their own hands. One of them, Ben Hestman, is considered some- 
thing of a Robin Hood for his banditry, which involves intercepting shipments of cotton that have been bought 
from desperate farmers for below fair market value and burning them. In retaliation for crimes like these, the 
Federal government has put the state under martial law. Inadvertently making a foll< hero out of the supposedly 
treasonous Westman. The proud citizens of Texas, already licking their wounds over losing the war and having 
Yankees decimate their economy, sea this incursion of Federal troops as the last straw and threaten full-scale 
rebellion. 

In the middle of this hot rural meas is Captain David Porter (Randy), a Texan by birth who fought for the Union 
and who's now bean ordered to keep his fellow Texans in line. This doesn't make him very popular with either 
the local adults, who consider him a traitor, or the local kids, who throw rocks at him when he’s in uniform. 
Nor is the Army very sympathetic to his plight. His ranking officer and friend Lt. Col. Chandler (Henry Hull) 
is more concerned with not making waves so he can make it to his pensioned retirement in two years than he is 
about the welfare of the defeated Texans, leaving Porter to deal with the good-looking and ruthless Captain 
Bill Hodges (Lex Barker), who arrives from the East to support him but ends up trying to steal his lonely wife. 

Balfour offers a SIODO reward for Information leading to Westman' s capture, but literally stabs in the back the 
man who provides it to avoid paying him and then blames the murder on the fugitive. Porter, the only soldier 
who doesn't believe Westman was responsible for the murder, is ordered to hunt down his old friend and bring 
him In to be hanged for a crime for which he's innocent. 

THUNDER questions the allegiance a man has to his country w)ien it comes into conflict wit)i his duty to his cul- 
ture. This Is a theme mote important than ever for the American Southwest as the demographic reality of His- 
panic-ma jority states brings them culturally ever-closer to Mexico. "You know these are ray people," Porter 
tells his wife to justify shedding his Army uniform and going off to try to save Westman's life. "I'll do eve- 
rything I can to help them." MACHETE puts its Jessica Alba character Sartana (named, presumably, after the 
Django rip-off spaghetti western character) in a similar position by making her turn from a law-abiding ICE 
agent to an enlightened traitor operating under the guise of ethnic solidarity, but by encouraging illegal Im- 
migrants to massacre white citizens seeking to uphold their country's laws she not only breaks those laws— the 
ones she's sworn to uphold— but acts immorally, something that would have been unheard of in a 1953 Warner 
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picture. Rodriguez sidesteps this racial subterfuge by making the American nationalists dupes of a Mexican drug 
lord (the only major Hispanic role not played by one, filled instead by Irish-Jewish Steven Seagal), but even 
this feels anachronistic, since a real-life drug war on the border has claimed 3Q,00D Mexican lives since 2000 
and goes unmentioned in Rodriguez's script. Hhy has a war right on our border that's taken five times as many 
lives as the war in Iraq been all but ignored by Hollywood, which itself sits just a three-hour drive from Mex- 
ico? Many more American citizens of every ethnicity have been killed in this particularly vicious cycle of the 
drug war than have suffered at the hands of the villainous racist white vigilantes of liberal imagination, yet, 
as it did with the Nazi menace of the 1930' s, Hollywood Is looking the other way. 

It now appears to be a fait accompli that America's Bryces labored in vain and that the Goodhues and Mourrets- 
the men who today own our sluices, oil fields, cable companies and government of ficials— have temporarily won 
the present. But like all businessmen their eyes are perpetually cast no further than the end of the next quar- 
ter, and future is too unquantifiable to plan for. Meanwhile the honest men around us who can clearly see our 
destiny are either shamed into silence or choose to hide their faces like Captain Giles when confronted with 
its implications, with our educated class more willing than anyone to close its ears to foreseeable truths. The 

rely on interpretations of the law to guide its mores. Hollywood is a lawyer's town more than a writer's or 
performer's, and an over-reliance on interpreting law has misshaped our priorities and sympathies. 

We used to understand this, at least instinctively. Seventy years ago even murder mysteries, the genre which 
today is identified more than any other with the procedure of the law, understood that at times social mores 
superseded law. In BEFORE MIDNIGHT (1933), Inspector Trent and his men heedlessly break every law they run 
into-threatening to shoot a Japanese houseboy who doesn't cooperate, having a detective hold up and rob a wit- 
ness to get a key piece of evidence, burning that evidence to close the case, and even allowing the killer time 
to shoot himself to avoid a trial— in order to unmask the murderer, who turns out to be a rich old millionaire 
who killed blackmailers threatening to reveal to his daughter that she was conceived illegitimately. When Claus 
von Bulow asks to be granted the same final allowance in REVERSAL OF FORTUNE (1990), lawyer Alan Dershowitz 
treats him like he's crazy. 

What MACHETE and Randy's westerns have in common is the old-fashioned idea that the social code is superior to 
society's laws, but they use it to different ends, befitting the shift in popular entertainment from eulogizing 
heroes to justifying antiheroes. While Randy's movies confront an America whose laws have yet to catch up to 
societal changes, Rodriguez's vision is one where societal change is merely a means to tear down laws consid- 
ered unfavorable to a particular group's customs and traditions. In this respect, Randy's were much more pro- 

ally improving society where the law was malleable enough to be tailored to a rapidly changing people, while 
Rodriguez's post-national vision of the country is closer to Senator Sheldon's power-based tribalism, the un- 
stable and self-destructive system that the American ideal once sought to replace. And until people are willing 
to disparage MACHETE'S junk politics as vehemently as they avoided its junk filmmaking when it played in thea- 
ters, we should hold out little hope that men like Bryce and Porter will save us from them. 



BOOK REPORT: “THE GIFT OF STERN ANGELS" BY MICHAEL MORIARTY 

by Wheatpenny 

The cover of "The Gift of Stern Angels," Michael Moriarty's 1996 autobiography, is a bizarrely recolored ver- 
sion of Raphael’s 1505 masterpiece "St. George Fighting the Dragon," with Moriarty's face photoshopped over the 
saint's and then-Attorney General Janet Reno's head over the dragon's. It's a half-funny/half-crazy cover for 
an autobiography and an accurate indication of 
the book's content. The back cover's author 
bio, undoubtedly self-penned, is no less ec- 
centric and indicative of what to expect in- 
side: "Michael Moriarty is a distinguished 
American actor, a Dartmouth graduate, a Ful- 
bright scholar, the winner of a Tony Award and 
two TV Emrays. He's written a mystery novel. He 
composes classical music, and is also an angry 
man living a life he wouldn’t trade with any- 
one...enraged at all who would cramp his style, 
crimp his spirit. This book is his autobio- 
graphical rehearsal for a life to come. He has 
seen a vision of contemporary America: a de- 
fanged language, cholesterol-brained politi- 

for him, a wild trip put down on the page in a 
clear authentic prose realizing the gift of 
those demons he's made into angels: his free- 


Angels and freedom are important themes in the 
book and appear with a regularity bordering on 
mania. To Moriarty, an individual's freedom is 
the titular gift of stern angels. These aren't 
the kind of angels that lonely middle-aged 
women invent for companionship, but the Bibli- 
cal kind that function as God's representa- 

of the promise He gave to us. 

As an actor, Moriarty is fascinating even when 
his material is not. Although in the 1970's he 
starred in some high-profile movies alongside 
icons like DeNiro and Nioholaon, he never got 
a breakthrough role to make him a household 
name: television and the theater treated him 
better. His high point in the former was win- 
ning a Golden Globe for his portrayal of an SS 
officer in the 1978 TV-miniseries "Holocaust" 
with James Woods and Meryl Streep, but just 
three years later he was starring in trashy 
European horror movies (like playing good/bad 
psychic identical twins in Alberto DeMartino's 
BLOOD LINK) and oddities like the Spanish- 
Italian REBORN, one of Dennis Hopper’s "lost 
years" movies, which features a seemingly end- 
less scene where Moriarty's penis gets stuck 
in a woman's vagina and he can't get it out. 

The 1980' 3 were his cult movie years, thanks 

Cohen's quirky B-movies, but it was also a decade of missed opportunities and underwhelming roles, the best of 
which is in the little-seen drama ODD BIRDS. There were tumors of erratic and unpredictable behavior on-set, 
and intimations that he was an American Olivet Reed or Klaus Kinski, actors whose manic private lives infused 
their on-screen performances with a volatility that made them both realer and more fascinating. In 1990 "Law s 
Order" premiered and Moriarty finally got the recognition he deserved. The show's first four seasons— the ones 
with him— are still its best; they’re thoughtful, gritty, relevant, and helped in no small part by the moral 
gravity he brought to his role as Ben Stone. 

He's always had an unconventional acting style to match his unconventional career, so it's no surprise that 
"The Gift of Stern Angels" is not a typical autobiography. Rather than a straight narrative, it's an unedited 
compilation of journal entries written during his now-infamous career self-immolation/nervous brea)cdown of 
1994-1995, two years that saw him quitting "Law & Order," separating from his wife, running for President, fin- 
ishing an orchestral piece, building a houas called Evergrowth, starring in an ill-fated Broadway production of 
"My Fair Lady," and eventually leaving America for good. The first entry is dated January 7, 1994, but the 
story actually begins on November IBth of the previous year, in the Willard Hotel in Washington DC, when 
Moriarty, "Law S Order" producer Dick Wolf, and other NBC representatives met with a group of government offi- 
cials that included Janet Reno. According to Moriarty, Reno "blackmailed NBC executives with the threat of un- 
constitutional legislation" (pg. 258) and was determined to exert "federal control over television" between the 
hours of 3pm and 9pm. To Moriarty's somewhat naive disbelief. Wolf was willing to cave into their demands, and 
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this meeting opened his eyes and changed his life forever: “I began to erupt and the lava has yet to stop flow- 
ing." 

If this sounds like an overreaction, you have to put yourself into a 1994 frame of mind, when television net- 
works and record labels still faced heavy scrutiny from powerful but unofficial government (and mainly Democ- 
ratic! regulators like Janet Reno, Tipper Gore, and Senator Ken Conrad of North Dakota, who unsuccessfully pur- 
sued federal control of television from Bam to 10pm. The distribution ohannels of Information were much nar- 
rower then and easier to control, but this wasn't the real reason the entertainment industry stayed in line. As 
Moriarty learned, true censorship is rare in popular culture because business and government usually come to a 
gentleman's agreement that satisfies both of them as to where the limits of free speech should be. Business 
doesn't want to sacrifice its profits any more than government wants to delegitlmize its authority, and it's 
mutually beneficial if they have artistic boundaries worked out beforehand on what will enter into the public 
arena. This was the real reason for the creation of the MPAA in the late 1960'3: it let the industry regulate 
and control the content of independent movies threatening Hollywood hegemony, with quasi-governmental 
"protection of the public" a secondary benefit. Similarly, Britain's “video nasty" crackdown was as much a re- 
sult of movie distribution getting into the hands of independent video shops and low-budget horror movies 
crowding out big studios' tapes as it was a response to an overreaction by authorities emboldened by the Ob- 
scene Publications Act. 

In this case, the business-government alliance's mistake was to invite an actual artist to their closed-door 
meeting, especially an unstable one willing to throw away his career for his beliefs. Until then Moriarty had 
always been a man of the Left ("I was a liberal Democrat. I voted for this stupid administration" (12 ) he 
grouses about Clinton), which he calls a natural reaction to his father's Ayn Rand-like conservatism, but after 
the Reno meeting he became rabidly libertarian, obsessed with the Jeffersonian definition of freedom and how 
perverted it's become since our founding. He's quick to point out that he didn't turn into a Republican, a 
party he seems to see as nothing more than the other wing of the same bird of prey, as the saying goes. After 
the 1994 Republican congressional landslide, he laments that “to the cry, my cry as well, that the building is 
on fire, the public didn't look for the exits, they followed Newt Gingrich's idiot call and simply ran to the 
Right side of the building" (35). What Moriarty really desires is a total reinvention of the System, using the 
righteous furor of Jefferson for support: “I have sworn upon the altar of God, eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man" (286). There must have been something in the air that year, since around 
the same time, Tim McVeigh was arrested wearing a t-shirt with a similar quote from Jefferson: "The tree of 
liberty must be refreshed from time to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants." 

From the very first page the reader is plunged into Moriarty’s year of chaos. This can often be confusing, 
since his journal entriss offsr no context and don't seem to have been revised after he wrote them, though he 
occasionally drops in a footnote written later. The prose veers between meditative stream-of-consciousness and 
angry ranting, with the first third of the book being the most schizophrenic. His pursuit o-f the Presidency, 
for example, comes and goes depending on his mood, although he explicitly denies being bipolar. In his more 
contemplative moments he just wants to retreat from civilization to Evergrowth and leave the world behind, but 
at other times he's quite candid about his lust for power. "I don't think I’m the least bit paranoid just in- 
creasingly more aware of Che depth of people's fear of life. l think this country needs me aa a leader. Needs 
me desperately. Is Chat egomania? Possibly. If it's true, though, it's destiny" (79). 

He's also refreshingly up front about the role alcohol plays In his life. “Am I an alcoholic?" he asks himself 
(14), and based on the available evidence, the answer is a very slurred “Yes!" His drink of choice is his Lil- 
let, a French aperitif, and as some of his longer journal entries get progressively wilder there's no doubt the 
bottle's getting emptier. "When you are waging a one-man war against the federal government, you need medica- 
tion that you have chosen. Something not prescribed. Why do the outlines of a woman's breast incite immediate 
lust in me?" (15) 

After the book came out, the extent of his problem became more public. In an open letter to his fan club he 
admitted to being "a functioning alcoholic," and he was Involved in several "incidents," one involving the as- 
sault of a police officer. That landed him in legal trouble, and he was reportedly hospitalized for a "nervous 
breakdown." Eventually he got help through AA and stopped drinking in 2005, though as of early 2006 he was 
still talking up running for President. 

AC the time of writing “The Gift of Stern Angels," however, his alcoholism seems to just have taken hold, 
spurred on perhaps by the stress of his situation. One of the most bizarre passages discusses not just his 
weakness toward alcohol, but a traumatic childhood event. "I confessed to having two alcoholic parents, being 
the possible carrier of fetal alcoholic syndrome and, on top of that, the victim of a child molestation" (98). 
But any sympathy he may have garnered by this statement is quickly undercut in a passage that I needed to read 
twice to believe. “Yes, two thirds of me would like the foot- 
ball coach who molested me, would like this creep of a custo- 
dian horse-whipped, tarred and feathered and then drawn and 
quartered. The other third pardons him and wonders, since life 
is so short, why I didn't enjoy myself more." This is immedi- 
ately followed by a non-sequitur: “There, you have it! I've 
confessed. My goal as President? To proclaim and Insure the 
undeniable evidence of the Great [American] Renaissance" (100) . 

At this point a reader would be forgiven the impropriety of 
enquiring as to the author's overall mental health, and would 
probably not be surprised to learn that he’s bean institution- 
alized twice. The first time, "friends of questionable worth 
and a meddling school administrator in 1964 escorted me to a 
car and drove me to a mental hospital just outside of London. 

It was there I spent three months and endured not only heavy 
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drug medication hut the experience of ten electro-convulsive shock treatments" (46-47). The second time, in 
1972, it was his wife who got him locked up: "Being clapped back into a nuthouse, lied into it by my first wife 
after eight years of diligent effort to remain 'normal,' proved a simultaneously emboldening and terrifying 
experience. In the padded cell where I had screamed into silence at ray own imprisonment, I vowed that if I ever 
gained ray freedom again I would divorce ray first wife." Without more background details it's tough to get a 
sense of what really happened. Most healthy people aren't dragged off to mental institutions by their friends 



After he officially quits "Law 6 Order" and the press circus surrounding his departure dies down, his rhetoric 
cools off and the book becomes a melancholy reflection on a life that has unexpectedly changed course. As ener- 
gized as he still is by his cause, the isolation it has put him in— separated from his wife, son, friends and 

philosophical state of mind. With an actor’s emotionalism he reflects on his faith, his freedom, and, most mov- 
ingly, his father, whose portrait he hangs in Evergrowth. "For almost all of my life I've been in liberal re- 
bellion against my father. Not anymore," he tells the Dallas ACLU. "Tomorrow, on the anniversary of my meeting 
with Janet Keno, I will be picking up the framed portrait of my father and will place it on the big mantel over 

the fireplace in my library" (259). After a lifetime of animosity towards his father, the prodigal son has re- 

pented. "I had a great father. Totally unsung and unrecognized. He experienced none of the fame, tributes and 
quick money that his son and his own father [a major league baseball player, manager of the Detroit Tigers and 
well-known MLB umpire] have had. And Chat is why I recognize him today. My father was a great man. And if the 
truth be told this nation is most likely filled with great men. But you wouldn't know it today" (261). 

Fear, in his opinion, is what's holding America back from being a great country. Fear of giving people the 

right to make choices, fear of showing sex and violence on television, and feat of dissenting and challenging 
voices. The government's worst fear is of losing control, and this is what prompted both its attempt to crack 
down on television through "blackmail" and the Waco massacre. If the first half of the book is a lesson in the 
treachery of government and big business, the second half is one in which Moriarty learns that standing up for 
one's rights often means standing alone, but that there's immutable dignity in standing unbowed before a cower- 
ing world. He finally settles on a metaphor that best dramatizes his plight, that of an American eagle. The 
eagle must know how it feels "ttlo be alone. Terribly alone," he writes near the end, once the full repercus- 
sions of his lonesome crusade have sunk in. But it must also know how it feels "to be even more thrillingly, 
ecstatically. Irreversibly and terrifyingly free" (265). It's on this note of exhilarating freedom and devas- 
tating solitude that he closes the book. 

If it's any consolation to him, Reno may have won their battle, hut her side is losing the war. Digital tech- 
nology is wiping out both the entertainment industry's ability to make a profit through manipulated distribu- 
tion of product and the government's ability to regulate the arts, validating the cause he sacrificed his ca- 
reer for. As easy as it may be to laugh at his hyperbole, how many other actors of his stature or position 
would have resigned in protest the way he did? In 1992, controversial rapper Ice-T voluntarily pulled the pro- 
test song "Cop Killer" from his album after facing a barrage of criticism from the government (including then- 

Time-Harner co-CEO Gerald Levin defended the song in the Hall Street Journal. Nevertheless, Ice-T flinched and 
took it off the market. Today he plays a cop for Dick Wolf on "Law i Order: Special Victims Unit." 

A principled man is truly hard to find. 
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MICHAEL MORIARTY: CHILDRENS' AUTHOR, YACHT SALESMAN AND HITLER 

by Wheatpenny 

One of the great coulda-beens in movie history is Michael Moriarty as Captain Billy Cutshaw in Hilliam Peter 
Blatty's THE NINTH CONFIGURATION (19S0) . Cutshaw is an astronaut faking insanity to avoid going into space out 
of a fear of dying In a place beyond God's reach, and his charaoter functions as the moral interrogator in 
this, Blatty’s most personal work. The role eventually went to Scott Wilson after Moriarty dropped out at the 
last minute, but Blatty and Moriarty's brief working relationship did have one lasting effect on the actor: in 
1977, he decided to convert to Catholicism after a visit to Blatty's home. 

Scott Wilson was undoubtedly a better choice to play Cutshaw, since Moriarty would have overwhelmed Stacy 
Reach's black-hole presence in the film and lessened its overall impact. Moriarty is too self-conscious an ac- 
tor to give the right amount of subtlety to Cutshaw's quieter moments, like his stirring soliloquy to the stars 
as Reach's character is dying. Plus, if Moriarty had stayed on, he might have gotten his religious impulses out 
of his system and not bequeathed the world HITLER MEETS CHRIST 12007), in which he stars as Adolph Hitler. It's 
based on his own two-man play "Hitler and Christ Meet Death at the Port Authority Bus Terminal," which he wrote 
and produced on stage in the late 19S0's after getting encouragement from Elle 
Wiesei. Shot on black and white minl-DV for less than one hundred thousand 
dollars in Vancouver's skid row district (New York's having long since dissi- 
pated) , it kneads similar themes to those in THE NINTH CONFIGURATION. Blatty 
combined Good and Evil in Reach's Rane and made Cutshaw the doubting modern 
man trying to understand how God could allow them to co-exist. Moriarty splits 
them up and makes them debate each other in an attempt to understand how they 
interact in the real world. But rather than use the real historical figures of 
Hitler and Christ, he reincarnates them as the least among us— two homeless and 
possibly schisophrenic men in a bus terminal. 

"Death doesn’t know how to die. If it did, there would be no death," Jesus 
tells Hitler at one point. Death is, of course, the focus of Hitler's largely 
one-sided conversations with Jesus. Not the death of others, but his own. 

Moriarty's Hitler is one-part the real Adolph and one-part the "Hitler" the 
world knows today, as the ultimate representation of Evil. Because of his in- 
famy, he's trapped in some kind of limbo now, and all he wants is to be for- 
gotten by the world-to be allowed to "die" in the human race's memory. But his 
pride won't let him, and he alternates between hating himself and boastfully 

sus by calling him a "faggot," which Christ takes with characteristic aplomb. 

Being a Christian, Moriarty doesn’t analyze Christ's character with the same ferocity he does Hitler's, avoid- 
ing an interesting theological dilemma for modern audiences that the play could pose: if we're willing to dis- 
pute Christ's goodness, how can we avoid questioning the evil of Hitler? In other words, can Hitler's status as 
history's most perfect example of Evil go unchallenged if Christ's status as history's perfect example of Good 
is not? If we can find ways in which Christ is not Good, then the door is open for us to find ways in which 
Hitler Is not all Evil. 

Moriarty plays a homeless, mentally ill Hitler with all the overstatement one expects from him, and his per- 
formance is a real treat for fans of his singular acting style. There's one scene where he silently makes a 
series of crazy faces at Jesus, and director Brendan Keown lets it run on long past the point it should have 
cut until it moves beyond strange and funny to ridiculous. The same can be said about the several loud, smelly 
farts Hitler lets out in front of Jesus during the course of the movie, but whether Moriarty intends them as 
some kind of Holocaust reference is unknown, which is, frankly, a good thing. 

Michael Moriarty has made two movies in which he's a sadistic, cuckolded husband who gets killed off halfway 
through. The first is THE SOUND OF MURDER (1982), a shot-on-vldeotape TV-movie in which he plays Charles Nor- 
berry, a writer of children's books whose wife conspires with her lover to kill him when he refuses her a di- 
vorce. The maid overhears their plan and lets them go through with it so she can blackmail the lover, with whom 
she's secretly in love, into marrying her. She's about to get her wish when Moriarty reappears and announces 
that he's been hiding in the cellar the whole time, plotting revenge. Based on a play by Hilliam Fairchild and 
previously filmed in 1969 by Gordon Hessler as THE LAST SHOT YOU HEAR, it’s a dinner theater murder mystery of 
sub-MOUSETRAP quality with poor acting apart from Moriarty, who struts around in a ridiculous bathrobe and 
doesn't appear to be taking any of it seriously. 

THE ART OF MURDER (1999) has one of those generic soft-core titles that movies from the Nineties specialized 
in, but aside from a dull, slow-motion sex scene in the first act. It’s flesh-free. Moriarty plays a successful 

ner. After she and her lover kill a blackmailer who has photos of them together, they learn that the dead man 
may— or may not!— have been a private eye hired by Moriarty to gather evidence for a divorce. Moriarty gets shot 
with a spear shortly after that, leaving just two characters and no surprises left in the movie. 

The only reason to bypass the literally thousands of better movies you could watch instead of these is to see 
what weird shit Moriarty brings to his characters. Why, for instance, does his character in THE ART OF MURDER 
have a Southern accent even though it's set in the Pacific Northwest (and was really shot in Canada)? And why 
does he growl all his lines in an unnaturally low voice? Probably for the same reason he plays Charles Norberry 
with an upper-class New England accent even though THE SOUND OF MURDER is set in Northern California, although 
I have no clue what that reason could be. He's obviously drunk throughout THE ART OF MURDER, and his alcoholism 
is even worked into the script so it doesn't look strange that he's holding a glass in every scene. 



“Yes. lam friends with Elie Wiesei. ” 
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FAVORITE 


CHASE SCENE 


by Zikloi 


Even though cinema criticism is a sham these days, you stiil hear some film reviews being preached as gospel, 
with even cineraaolasts touting them. An example of this would be, "CITIZEN KANE is the best movie ever made." 
The same thing happens with books, like the vast praise given to "Ulysses" and Marcel Proust, but most people 
will never read those books or see those films. 
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WHEftTPENNY 


Q: Mein Herr Hheatpenny, Ich bin eine altecnde Frau, die nie geheiratet hat. Ein eeltsamer junger Mann, der iiiit 
seiner Mutter lebt mir kdrzlich vorgeschlagen . Ich fiirchte, er ist ein Verrilckter. Soli ich ihn heiraten? 

A: A recent poll conducted by Time Magazine claims that forty percent of Americans under 30 feel that marriage 
is obsolete. This shouldn't be a surprise to anyone who's noticed that culturally, if not, physically, being 
thirty is nowadays the same as being twenty, and that an awful lot of people live like college students for 
almost half their lives. The hippie mentality of dropping out and laying about never really went away, but 
trended from pacifistic holier-than-thouness to a self-indulgent subservience to material goods, electronic 
gadgets and some vague notion of apolitical artistic expression, The idea that you can live with your girl- 
friend in an apartment and have a job without worrying about building a career and saving for a house is both a 
uniquely modern idea and a fantasy that could only have been lived out in the late 20 th century, when the gates 
to the middle class were opened wider and America had an economy that was growing instead of decaying. 

Sensible people have always realized, of course, that you can't drop out of the rat race, only fall behind. 

Grad schools and PhD programs of the non-liberal arts kind around the country are full of grounded and whip- 
sraart young adults— Mormons, Asians, former home-schooiees, and more Asians-who see this behavior for the deca- 
dent narcissism it is and are more than happy to delay their own gratification till the gravitational tug of 
middle age softens and slows the body and luxury and pampering are mote justified. They know what spoiled white 
urban adults in their late twenties and thirties haven’t grasped yet, namely that forty-five is a fucking 
freight train and when it hits you you'd better have something more to your name than a leased car and skills 
one step above entry-level. To these traditionally-minded people, it seems strange that adults who have chosen 
to put off having children can be so obsessed with the next generation of their electronic devices. 

In reality, a sustained lifestyle of delayed adulthood is feasible only for the very rich. The middle-class 
kids who are belched from the country's post-industrial guts into partially-revitalized urban areas try to imi- 
tate the carefree decadence of the upper class but are hopelessly pursuing an unsustainable dream sold to them 
by Apple commercials and celebrities, many of whom only are where they are, if you closely parse their biogra- 
phies, because of a famous relative. To walk around the part of your nearest big city that its newspaper would 
call "hip" you'd think half the nation's farmers' kids left home to live like EASY RIDER without realizing 
they're really in SKIDOO, corporate tools who are years too late to the party. 

Like all terrible trends, this one is rooted in the worst instincts of human nature, in this case the solipsis- 

though society were some self-sustaining streetcar thatyou can hop on and off ofat any corner and which will 
go on without you. They don't realize that tradition is what fuels a society, which can only keep running as 
long as tradition's being pumped in. Fortunately, these little Skidoos eventually wise up. No one wants to be 
the last one at the party, the guy either too fucked up to go home or too inept to find a girl and now desper- 
ate and overbearing. There's a point when most of these manchildren decide that maybe law school isn't such a 
bad idea and beg mom and dad to crack open an IRA to help them. Unfortunately, they're starting to realize now 
that 2l6t century America is full up of lawyers, just like there are too many people in all the other white 

administration is an activist one with little sympathy (beyond the declarative) for capitalism and an open hos- 
tility to successful industries. Forget journalism, too, which as a profession has been devastated by the 
internet and whose best practitioners have chosen political sides and undermined the public’s faith in "the 
news," whatever that is. And no one could credibly argue there aren’t too many federal government workers, an 
otherwise protected class heading for the same budgetary day of reckoning their state and local brethren are 
feeling right now. This leaves the late bloomers in a perilous state: by the time they try to rejoin the herd, 
they learn it's being led by younger and nimbler members. 

The enly way out of this dilemma, of course, is to get married. This might sound counterintuitive in a culture 
where the American dream exists only in commercials that people assume are lying to them, but maybe it's time 
to shed the two centuries of Romantic lore propping up marriage as a spiritual ideal and return it to its roots 
as an institution that works simply because the alternatives— stifling tribalism or growing old alone-are far 


Fritz Lang's SECRET BEYOND THE DOOR., is a healthy counterargument against the decline in marriage. Joan Bennett 
plays Celia, a New York City trust-fund brat who’s irresponsibly frittered her youth away and never formed a 
real relationship with a man. Upon the death of her older brother she finds herself alone for the first time in 
her life and reluctantly agrees to marry the respectable but dull Bob Dwight (James Seay) . But while on vaca- 
tion in Mexico with her society friend Edith (Natalie Schafer, later Mrs. Howell on "Gilligan's Island"), she's 
charmed by rich playboy Mark Lamphere (Michael Redgrave) . Celia catches his eye across a crowd watching two 
Mexican men engage in a knife fight for a woman who's clearly enjoying the spectacle, and when one of the 
knives gets thrown wide and nearly impales her, the near-death experience turns both her and Mark on. "This is 
what I'd hunted those foolish years in New York," she breathes in voice-over so soft it anticipates the whis- 
pered voice-over Godard would later use in MASCULIN FEMININ. (Originally, Lang wanted the very Bunuelian effect 
of having a different actress to do the voiceover, but ultimately decided against it after Bennett insisted on 
doing it herself. The voiceover was supposed to be her subconscious mind's thoughts, based on what Lang felt 
O'Neill's "Strange Interlude" had failed to convey on stage.) Her reaction is a sinister and dark variation on 
the visible orgasm Dick Powell gives Ruby Keeler by singing "Aloha Oe" in front of the natives in Borzage's 
FLIRTATION WALK, hers uniting two corrupted souls made small through greed and perversity. 

For a woman who has spent the best part of her adult life running from responsibility, he's the danger her 
money has always kept at bay but which she’s always been drawn to. What she doesn't know is that he's locked 
into an even more dangerous fetish of his own. He mistakes her sexual excitement for masochism, calling her a 
"twentieth century Sleeping Beauty, a wealthy American girl who's lived her life wrapped In cotton wool, but 
[who] wants to wake up." In thrall to their narcissistic, self-annihilative passions, each misreads the other: 
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in her he sees someone who's unwittingly fit to play the role of his mother in the revenge murder he's got 
planned for her; in him she sees untamed sexuality, when she’s really looking at pure psychopathy. 

”It was the way you immersed yourself in those stories, almost as if you were happy about those deaths," she 
says, halfway between titlllation and fear, after he's shown her the wing of his house that he's made into a 
collection of bedrooms based on real murder cases. The door to one room-number 1, of course-is always locked, 
and after realizing that all of the uiotims In the murder set-pieces he's recreated have been women, she grows 

matched candlesticks over the fireplace; the recreation of a crime scene yet to happen. 

From there it becomes a cat and mouse game between her need to both understand him and escape and his need to 
kill her to satisfy his psychic trauma. Unfortunately, the ending is unsatisfying and false, probably the Pro- 
duction Code's fault. Unusually, the restraints of the era also worked against the subtext of the movie, dull- 
ing rather than sharpening it. Mark needed to he less like a tortured Lovecraft protagonist, wan and fey like 
Poe’s Roderick Usher, and more magnetically sexual. He needed to have the unmistakable sexual aura of death and 
danger about him, because it's difficult now to reconcile his on-screen character with the dioramas of death 
he's spent his life creating. Robert Mitchum could have played him better: a man who can barely contain his 
strange sexual needs and tries unsuccessfully to vent them. 

The fiery finale is another cop-out. A much better ending would have been for both lovers to have been killed 
in the fire set by the possessive Miss Danvers-redux Miss Robey, which burns down the mansion, since at least 
that would have allowed their characters to have been literally consumed by their desires. The movie repeatedly 
suffers from not following through on the perversity of its ideas. Tracing the killer's psychosis back to a 
single Incident is dramatically appealing because it's easy screenwriting, but Mark's instigating Incident of 
being locked in his room as a child by a mother who went out dancing is pretty poor backstory, even by the 
largely untested Freudian waters of the late I940's. 

Maybe that's because Lang's film falls midway along the Hitchcock Continuum, part-REBECCA retread, with Its 
19th century gothic lit ancestors represented by a fog-bound mansion and eccentric inhabitants obsessed by the 
past, part-SPELLBOUND contemporary, with typical post-War psychoanalytical hokum letting Redgrave's subcon- 
scious be read like a phone book (it even closes with a Dali-esque painting of a horizon), and part-PSYCHO 
forefather, with a sexually motivated, mother-obsessed killer. Like Celia's own desires, the psychology feels 
watered-down for respectable audiences and the screenwriters are afraid to let it dominate either the story or 
the characters. But if the film has anything to teach us today, it's this: when you follow your loins, you usu- 
ally end up with a partner doing the same thing. 

But what happens to the girls without Celia's means? Celia was lucky in that of all the dangerous men in the 
world, her wealth put her in Mark’s path rather than in the hands of someone who lacked the well-educated con- 
science to restrain himself from killing her after a single night of fucking. Most girls aren't rich like 
Celia, and most Marks aren't as blatantly crazy. That leaves the poor and the middle-class at their usual dis- 
advantage. 

Theresa Dunn (Diane Keaton) of LOOOKING FOR MR. GOODBAR Is a demlmondalne, but not the kind that Dumas wrote 
about in 1850, who were driven by financially instability to use their bodies in a purely pecuniary way. 

Theresa suffers from a loss of identities, ethnic, social and political. Judith Rossner's 1975 source novel was 
set in Manhattan in the last days of 1969, well before the disco era and the womens' lib movement, and before 
the behavior Theresa engages in would have been as socially permissible as was in tiie movie’s hedonistic mid- 
70's. Richard Broolca's 1977 movie resists the period lure, moving the story forward and dropping Theresa into 
the social cesspool of post-Roe v. Wade, post-pill urban decay. People standing next to her on the BART read 
Hustler and her life has a backdrop of ghettos and violent police demonstrations, all of which has the effect 
of changing the novel's intentions. In the hook, Theresa went spelunking into the underworld at night in an 
attempt to find herself; by 1977, the floodwaters of decay have risen up around her and it's up to her neck. 

Theresa has a double life, teaching deaf children sign language by day and trolling dive bars for one-night 
stands by night. Her gradual descent from being the undervalued child of a working-class family to being mis- 
taken for a common prostitute slopes gently downward through a series of mismatched relationships, each one 
worse than the last. All of the men in her life are unsympathetic. Her father is a blue-collar bigot, the col- 
lege professor who deflowers her (Alan Felnstein) is only Interested in using her for a semester, the local 
street tough Tony (Richard Gere) is destined to wind up in jail, and James, the only person who seems to genu- 
inely care about her, is a creepy miniature version of her father. This has led to some people calling the 
story "feminist," with the odd implication that Thereaa's self-deatruction waa a direct result of having no 
positive men around. 

Keaton described the film as a "case study," calling Its story "just a plain old psychological dilemma of a 
girl who had low self-esteem and was acting out in a way that she killed herself," and although Rossner's novel 
(based on a real 1973 murder) reads like one, the film doesn't. 

Critics at the time were divided on the worth of the movie, usually staking their position based on how they 
felt Brooks treated casual sex. Pauline Kael said it was "splintered, moralistic, tedious," while Molly Has- 
kell, writing in New York magazine, called it Brooks's best movie. Ttiose who felt Brooks was making "a windy 
jeremiad about our permisaive society" (Kael) tended to pass their own moral judgments on Brooks's intentions, 
while the Haskells read into it a political message gleaned mainly through Keaton's terrific performance. The 
latter group often took issue with the fantasy sequences, like the one where the recently deflowered Theresa 
imagines herself a champion figure skater gliding into her lover's arms, claiming t)iey' re out of please amidst 
all the sleaze, but they were part of the novel and are essential for understanding her raessed-up inner life- 
they developed, we can assume, during the year of childhood she spent on her back in a cast— and how it pushes 
her Into the double life she takes on at night. 


In "Profoundly Erotic," Joe Bob Briggs saw It as a morality tale telling young women at the end of the Seven- 
ties what not to do when going out for a night on the town, a "defensive-driving course" for sleeping around. 
This was right as far as Ressner's feminist novel goes, but because the book was so widely read (like its best- 
seller-to-film contemporaries THE EXORCIST and THE GODFATHER, the latter of which Theresa is seen reading in a 
bar) before the high profile movie adaptation, he seems to have conflated the two, overlooking Brooks's less 
progressive motives. The Dunn of the novel was racist, overweight, wallced with a limp, and scarred on her back. 

Dunn into a smudged angel far too beautiful and sensitive for the bars she frequents and men she meets. Accord- 
ing to Brooks, the film's Theresa "is closer to the real-life girl on whom the story is actually based-.She 
wants release, relief, a satisfying of that [sexual] hunger...She' s the healthiest girl in the story. She's a 


In Brooks's mind, the difference between the book— which he admits he didn't like— and the movie was fundamen- 
tal. "In the hook the young woman has a recurring sense of guilt and depression about her life. On the other 
hand, at least from talking with a number of women, I felt that she is full of the joy of life." This quote, 
despite coming from the director's mouth, is nonsense when one watches the finished film. If a critic had made 
this statement, he would have been called sexist. Brooks then goes on to say that he sees her Catholicism as 
part of the more permissive type of religion that evolved in the 1970's as the Baby Boomers were shaking off 
the faiths of their fathers. And it can't be Brooks's Jewishness that causes this misstep, since Rossner was 
Jewish as well. To me it seems more like a justification on the director's part to portray Theresa t)ie way he 
does. "The girl had a congenital disease, and after that she couldn't wait to enjoy life. At the same time, she 
didn't want to make a commitment,..! ' m sure, though, that most people who see the picture will say, 'Yes, that's 
the book.' But, in fact, it's another kind of girl on the screen." 

What's obvious is that Brooks was attracted to Theresa's hedonism in a way that Rossner never could be-as a 
man. This realization could be why Rossner hated the movie version, telling a reporter upon exiting a screening 
chat "I feel like the mother who delivered her 13-year-old daughter to the door of Roman Polanski and didn't 
know what was going to happen." (Ironically, Polanski was one of three directors offered the script by Para- 
mount before it landed with Brooks, the other two being Mike Nichols and Sydney Pollack.) Contra Briggs's as- 

that this is one girl's life." This may seem a strange statement from a fiery liberal who wrote "message mov- 
ies" at the start of his career, much to the displeasure of his boss Louis B. Mayer, but unlike the usual back- 
pedaling that directors do in interviews when confronted with the essences of their films boiled down to a few 
pithy, incomplete phrases, this admission rings true. For the sixcy-five-year-old Brooks, Theresa wasn't a 
moral, but a turn-on. It was the idea of a sheltered, lonely, beautiful girl who decided to turn into a slut 
that aroused him, and Ressner's moralistic novel would provide him the cover from charges of sexism. "1 would 
like for people who come Co see the picture, sitting in the dark theater, to feel as if they are looking across 
Che street through a window at something that fascinates them. They can do nothing about, but they are wit- 
nesses to it. What is happening there can be beautiful and joyous and exciting, and they remember it was that 
way for them." if we judge the film by Brooks's stated intentions, it's a failure. What ultimately works is 
Keaton's empathetlc performance, which carries the film on her often-bare shoulders, and the irresistible theme 
of a good girl gone bad. 


This theme is why Brooks got ir 
story from the ground up, as h€ 
character and took out minor ch 
zine in 1977, he was only paid 
making It. He claimed it was a 
today: their infatuation with 
the merely sensational; their 
desire for instant relief and 
gratification; their lack of 
sexual joy; and their dislllu- 

doesn't turn out the way TV 
commercials say it should." 

But It wasn't. It was his fan- 
tasy, and he fooled them all. 

Brooks divorced actress Jean 
Simmons, his wife of seventeen 
years, the year he made GOOD- 
BAR. The official reason was 
that his workaholic tendencies 
clashed with her alcoholism, 
but it was well-known that he 
became obsessed with the 
film's themes of sexual re- 
lease and self-destruction. He 
lived another fifteen years 
but directed only two more 

ized by Australian television 
presenter Clive James, who 
wrote in his 2009 memoir "The 
Blaze of Obscurity" about how 
Brooks spent his final years 


nvolved. After being "suckered" into directing it, he essentially rewrote the 
e normally did, to make it conform to his own desires. He burnished Theresa's 
haracters like Eli, the Orthodox Jew she sleeps with. As he told New York Maga- 
directors' scale of twelve thousand dollars and a percentage of the profits for 
movie "saying something about the lack of commitment young people seem to have 
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eating free hamburgers and ogling young girls at the Playboy mansion^ just one of many ’'superannuated lechers" 
there, "sizing up the poontang on his way to a final resting place in Hillside Memorial Park." 

Pabst had tread very similar territory in 1928 with PANDORA'S BOX, in which Louise Brooks— no relation to Rich- 
ard, who was born Ruben Sax— follows a similar path of sexual decadency into the gutter. Louise Brooks's Lulu 
starts off as a rich man's mistress and ends up being murdered after she unwittingly invites Jack the Ripper up 
to her room for a one night stand. Like George 0. Scott's daughter in Paul Schrader's HARDCORE, made two years 
after GOODBAR, part of the attraction this theme has to artists is the fact that the girls being degraded have 
traditional, or at least stable, backgrounds. This is because the defilement of their values is much more com- 
pelling than the eventual destruction of their bodies, since it raises political and philosophical questions 
about society and free will. So although Brooks complained that by the time the movie came out the novel had 
been "ripped off a dozen times already on television," Rossner's book could hardly be called novel. 

Maybe the best variation on this theme can be found not in a movie but in Townes Van Zandt's 1968 song 
"Tecumseh Valley," about a destitute miner's daughter who leaves her mountain home to find work for the winter 
to support her and her father. After a season of working honestly she learns her father has died and realizes 
she can't go back home, so she crosses over into a life walking the streets. Eventually the degradation over- 
whelms her and she commits suicide outside her madam's whorehouse: 

They found her down 

That led to Gypsy Sally's 
And in her hand when she died 
Was a note that cried 
"Fare thee well-.Tecuraseh Valley" 


IRAKI® ®®WK1 O^Agf 


As I mentioned in issue 2, when we look at our heroes of the past, like Kubrick and John Ford, we think It 
would be impossible for them to work today with all the bullshit of the Internet and texting, facebook, etc. 
Here is what I think the production of THE SEARCHERS would look like on twitter or as comments to a NY Post 
article, mediums that try to bring the production down every time. 

Get short , timely messages from John Ford , . - , u ii .i follow S ' :.: 'ojrd 

11/6/55 

johnford; This shoot is difficult, the weather is hot and Wayne is drinking too much on set. He was much better 
behaved on Stagecoach. 

Hf45: this film will suck! Wayne is washed up. 

JunlorsEyeslBSl: Hf45 you are a savage animal that obviously has genetic deficiencies. You must be castrated so 
that you cannot breed and pollute the human gene pool anymore. 

LostinNYC: POS! 

Jford: 1 dont have time to tweet all the time, I need to do more takes, but WB is requesting that I include the 
tweets for some promotional punch they felt was lacking on They Were Expendable. 

Nataliewoodfanl931: This film will be EPIC. Kudos to you John and John for making so many great films to- 

gether! 

Hf45: LMFAO 

Writing this is already making me sick so I'll stop the above exercise now. It is also crazy how there are a 
lot of rate and unreleased films on Netflix now (like DEADHEAD MILES and COCAINE: ONE MAN'S SEDUCTION), some of 
which I spent a lot of money on when they were bootlegs. So in that case the new technology may be helpful, but 
it makes my large vhs and dvd collection obsolete in some way, definitely in the way it takes up a lot of my 
space. I have to admit that I like having easy access to these films now. ..it's the mindfuck of mindfuoks! 
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Similarities in the Career Boolcends of Robert ftldiich 

by Ziklore 

It's interesting to look at the 
entire career of an artist and 
see how it began and how it 
ended. In Che case of Robert 
Aldrich this notion is even more 
interesting because his first 
and last films are very similar 
in plot and theme. Aldrich is 
best known for his work in the 
■yiQs as director of THE DIRTY 
DOZEN, WHATEVER HAPPENED TO BABY 
JANE?, and FLIGHT OF THE PHOE- 
NIX. These films ace great, but 
'.ike Bunuel, I feel his work was 
oest towards the end. In Che 7Qs 
he made ultra-violent fare like 
OLZANA’S RAID, THE GRISSOM GANG 
and the hobo classic EMPEROR OF THE NORTH. Later in that decade he made the ultra-dark LA cop films HUSTLE and 
THE CHOIRBOYS, a personal favorite. Next came the comedy THE FRISCO KID, and his last film was ...ALL THE MAR- 
BLES, a comedic drama from 1981 about a women's wrestling coach (Peter Falk) who drives around the country with 
his tag team of two beautiful wrestlers, called The California Dolls. It’s a bizarre and offbeat comedy, and 
even Leonard Maltin says "there is no reason why this sloppily constructed macho film should be so enjoyable 
but it is." I can attest to this by noting that it involves a very pleasant setup akin to most men’s desires: a 
seasoned expert professional is traveling around with these two gorgeous women and most of the setups are in 

tel rooms. 
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The 

Screamproof 

Coffin 



Casting a critical 
low-tudget horror 


eye on modern 
movies 


by Wheatpanny 


Oh My God, We're Us: SURVIVAL OF THE DEAD 


It's almost impossible to write about a new George Romero movie without unpacking the baggage of his older 
ones. Of the great living horror directors he's the most consistent in theme and style, which makes critics 
feel obligated to forge all sorts of conclusions about his latest movie based on his earlier ones. Part of this 
may be sheer laziness on the critic's part, since Romero's politically left-of-center social satires are easy 
to parse, but thematic consistency across a director's body of work Is also appealing to critics because it 
helps validate the auteur theory, which in turn helps validate movies as an art form rather than as a comraer- 


What makes a critic's job tough is that in many ways SURVIVAL OF THE DEAD (2009) is just another Romero 101 
zombie movie, starring a motley military group of survivors who find themselves more threatened by the remain- 
ing living than by the dead and who come to learn the lesson that “the biggest threat Is us." It's a siraplistit 
philosophy, since anyone who's made it through elementary school knows that human beings are basically still 
the tribal, warlike creatures our ancestors were fifty generations ago, so In order to keep from appearing to 
repeat himself Romero changes the setting of each of zombie movies while Iceeping hia characters the same kind 
of unpleasant people that Ben and Harry turned out to be in NIGHT. 


Concomitant with his basic philosophy about human nature is the idea that an ordered society is tough to main- 
tain in the best of times and impossible in the worst, be it the mall that gets destroyed by bikers at the end 

NIGHT, and it's no stretch to see that if people in a farmhouse can't work together to save themselves, a big- 
ger group comprising an entire city or island won't be able to do it either. So it's funny when people ear- 
nestly engage in this undergrad-level Romerology since Romero himself clearly doesn't take it seriously any- 
more. In fact, the zombies in his movies haven’t been scary since NIGHT. In every sequel they've just been the 
catalyst that sets factions of people against each other in battles for power and resources. Malls, military 
bases, gated communities, and now open space— a timely theme thanks to the mortgage collapse— are all good places 
to highlight class differences in America, and the backgrounded zombie invasion is only there to heighten the 

like in Danny Boyle' s movies or in turning zombies into a first-person shooter game like in EOMBIELAND may help 

it feels as though he's shoehorned zombies into his plots as a way to appease investors and audiences while 
treating them the way the Bolling Stones must treat "Satisfaction" in concert— as something everyone’s tired of 
but expects out of obligation. And given the number of movies, TV shows, boolcs, fanzines, magazines, college 
courses and hipster flash mobs that have starred zombies in the past ten years, you can't blame him for being 
as sick of the damn things as is anyone else who follows horror movies. 


Another problem of treating SURVIVAL as being of a piece with his other movies is that you risk overlooking, or 
at least diminishing, its individual qualities. It's as different from his ether zombie movies as DIARY OF THE 
DEAD was, and more successful than that one. Romero states the script for SURVIVAL was written with the intent 
of criticizing man's warlike nature, but that by the end of shooting it had evolved into a commentary on how 
political sides fight from entrenched ideological positions without listening to one another. Admittedly filch- 
ing from Wyler's THE BIG COUNTRY for its template, Romero has SURVIVAL pit the two principal landowners of a 
small island off the coast of Delaware against each other when they can't agree on how to dispose of the re- 
turning dead. The flinty O'Flynn is determined to shoot them all in the head, but the quasi-religious Muldoon 
wants to keep them chained up until a cure for their condition can be found. Muldoon' s character is a neo- 
plantation owner who sits on his porch and listens to country music while his undead wife is chained up in the 
place she belongs— the kitchen. The fact that Muldoon is ultimately right about the zombies' willingness to eat 
animals other than humans (in this case horses) ultimately serves him no better than Harry being right about 
the basement being the safest place in NIGHT- Although the movie's unreliable narrator and main character Sarge 
Crockett claims he only chose the side he did because he happened to meet 0' Flynn first, the movie leaves lit- 
tle doubt that Muldoon is the bad guy. If there's any lingering uncertainty over LAND OF THE DEAD'S zombies-as- 
illegal-immigrants metaphor, SURVIVAL dispels it by having its Spanglish-speaklng soldiers emboldened by Mul- 
doon' s cold-blooded execution of (living) immigrants trying to find safety on the island. Like the white red- 
necks with a row of black heads on spikes, these Incidents are there to set up the characters' values and don't 
drive the plot. Crockett’s company's provocation of and subsequent coldblooded murder of the rednecks backfires 
on the movie, however, casting its nominal heroes in an unaympathetic light that takes a long time to dispel. 


Romero’s father was born in Cuba to Spanish emigrants who opened a hotel on the island, but by the time Romero 
himself was born his father had relocated to the Bronx and married a girl of Lithuanian descent. Although in 
interviews the director claims his father considered himself a European rather than a Latin American, Romero 
doesn't seem similarly conflicted. When the Hispanic-orlented MTV channel Tr3s sent a fiery young Latina to 
prod him about his Hispanic heritage during the SURVIVAL presa tour, he tactfully demurred, reiterating several 
times that he'd had a “privileged" upbringing and noting that the differences he noticed most while growing up 
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Daniels Capistrano (a self-identified "proud Chicana" of Mexican descent who also happens to be a lesbian with 
a personal life goal of "being in the same room with President Barack Obama” according to her website) doesn't 
follow up by aslting how this early experience in the Bronx informed SURVIVAL'S story. This is a real shame, 
since to her credit, Ms. Capistrano comes closer than moat interviewers at getting to the heart of Romero's 
recent movies, if only inadvertently. {"Could SURVIVAL OF THE DEAD be Romero's subversive message of empower- 
ment to Latinos?" Ms. Capistrano asks in her article.) Today, pop culture aimed at minorities preaches ethnic 
solidarity while whites are stressed the value of individualism and rebellion, its polar opposite. MTV'a inter- 
est (and Ms. Capistrano's self-interest) intersects with Romero's class and race satires only on this cultural/ 
political level— but it's precisely at this level that Romero's recent movies (including BRUISER) fail to engage 
explicitly, which is why they feel so unsatisfying. At heart Romero still hews to the old-fashioned liberalism 
of Camelot, which today seems a bit bizarre alongside pop culture's queasy racial politics. In Michael Fel- 
sher's documentary about the making of SURVIVAL, Romero reveals that LAND OF THE DEAD finished shooting on 
Election Day 2004 and SURVIVAL wrapped on Election Day 2009, and notes wryly that "we lost one and won one." 
Their mutual appreciation for Obama aside, the director and his young audience diverge on its meaning. Romero 
saw the election as a kind of national healing process, but the President himself spoke to Ms. Capistrano's 
emerging young Latino demographic with words of vengeance, telling them that if they "sit out the [November 
2010] election instead of saying, 'We're gonna punish our enemies and we're gonna reward our friends who stand 
with US'" it's going to be harder to pass amnesty for illegal immigrants. Clearly, while NIGHT was bold for its 
time, today's heightened racial tribalism in politics and the media demands a more divisive message than Romero 
is willing to relay. Capistrano's interview only makes blatant what young people Inchoately sense. For all his 
pessimism about man and society, Romero's characters are still fighting over the best way to build a society, 
while the younger generations are busy dividing it along racial lines just as they were sixty years ago in the 
Bronx, before the age of Camelot. 


Most horror fans, however, will come to the movie for its cool deaths (a flare gun explodes one zombie's head) 
and general silly zomblana (a chained mailman zombie walks back and forth to a mailbox, still trying to deliver 
the mail) . An over-reliance on some very dodgy CGI mars these scenes— think of what Savinl in his heyday could 
have done with the heads on poles— and makes them feel like throwaway concessions to the fanboy crowd. Other 
scenes that could have been eerie or haunting, like those of O'Flynn's dead daughter riding her horse through 
the island's verdant scenery, are woefully lacking atmosphere, reminding me that Rollin, de Ossorio or even 
Franco-at least in the poetic moments of OASIS OF THE ZOMBIES-would have brought sensibilities to the story 
that were much more rooted in the fantastic. In contrast, with his slouch and graying ponytail, Romero has the 
look and easy-going manner of a hippie holdover film school professor, and if there's one director to whom a 
comparison would really be apt it would be George Lucas, who similarly reinvented a genre with a trilogy of 
movies, the second of which most people agree is the best. Both men then took about two decades off before put- 
ting out a new trilogy which long-time fans found disappointing but which will probably gain respect with time. 
By explaining too much, Lucas's new trilogy makes the opposite mistake of Romero's, but both men seem to share 
an attenuated interest in their bread and butter. Romero tells Felsher that he has ideas for two more zombie 
movies but that he'd really like to do his A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN, which he doubts Hollywood will ever let 
happen. Having given birth to the Zombie Industry, he's now chained to it, forced to endlessly repeat what he 




THE GREATEST 
BURLKOUt 
MOVIE EVER MADE! 

You won't believe your eyes 
when you see it You'll not part 
with it for any price. The film of 
the century can now be yours! 
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by Zikloi 


These were the video stores RJ and I frequented in NYC in the 1990’s. All locations are closed as of 2011. 


The best. Had everything including rare bootlegs. Titles were organized mostly by director but also by country 

it was small. The best one was on the 2nd floor of the northwest corner of St. Marks and 2"'* Ave. Around 1996 
or early 1997 it became Hondo Kim's and moved to a much bigger multi-storied location down the street, closer 
to Cooper Square. It stayed there until it closed in January 2009 and its assets went to a collection in Sa- 
lem!, Sicily. The old location became a Gap and then was vacant for many years before reopening in late 2010 as 
a vintage video game store. Other locations were Kim's Underground on Bleecker, and Kim's West on West 10'“ st, 
both of which had large selections of LD's. Later a large location opened on Broadway and 115th Street and an- 
other on Christopher Street. Once all these locations closed, a smaller location opened on Ist Ave near 7th 
Street which is still there. 


Couch Potato Video 

This rental store was on 8“ St. near 5“ Ave. It had a membership fee but was the only place with rare VHS 
tapes of Howard Stern Pay Per View specials. They used cheap white metal VHS racks. 


World of Video 

A rental store in the West Village on the 2"'* floor of a ^ 

tal. Mainly good for a vast laserdisc selection. The only 
place I knew of with the LBX LD of THX 1138. I joined 
just to rent that one. Around 1998 It moved 2 blocks down 
Greenwich Ave near Charles St. before closing a few years 


TLA video 

came in later, maybe around 1998, a big but fancier place 
on 8'“ St. near 6'“ Ave. Kind of a wannabe Kim's but with- 
out the insane amount of underground stuff. 

was on Carmine Street in the West Village on the block 
where Poe wrote his only novel, "Arthur Gordon Pym’' in 
1848. I never joined. It was bOutique-like, with a lot of 
foreign "cinematheque classics" VHS boxes folded up into 
clear plastic sleeves tor browsing. Sort of a forerunner 
to the video rental store “Photoplay" in Greenpoint, 



1 may be slightly off on the title of this place but it was a chain left over from the 80s. This one was on 
the top floor of a 3-story building on the Northeast corner of Broadway and 49'“ St. in Times Square. The inte- 
rior had cheap red carpeting and the logo was a black round film reel container with gold lettering in the old- 
style cinema logo. Good selection of adult films. Had the typical clear clamshell cases over the video boxes. 
Closed in 1995-1996. 


Video Retail Stores 
Holll’s 

The best. 14'“ St. at 6'“ Ave. This was a junk store but one of the best places to buy videos I have ever seen. 
In one cornet of the space they had hundreds of $1.99 videos, most of which were obscure horror movies which I 
had seen boxes for as a kid In the places I wrote about in JOIC Issue 1. A few of them still had their original 
boxes! Kim's didn't even rent most of these, and it was here that I was finally able to acquire titles like TO 
ALL A GOODNIGHT, HEARTBREAKERS, I DISMEMBER MAMA, HYPER SAPIEN, DOWN AMONG THE Z MEN and many others. JOIC 
would not exist without this store. They also sold cheap lighters, so I would break off the childproof guard on 
the side of a brick wall and then use them to light ray Marlboro Mediums as I watched these VHS gems in my 
apartment with a 40 oz . of Lowenbrau or St. Ides. 

Entertainment Warehouse 

A used video store chain with rare used CD's and LD's as well. The main location was on the southwest corner of 
Broadway and 13'“ St., across the street from where Forbidden Planet is now. Another location was at the north- 
east corner of Bleecker and Sullivan. At the time this is where you could find the large ISaOs Warner Brothers 
plastic VHS cases in a budget bin. I was so excited when I found the gray-colored one for the unrated version 
of Dressed to Kill at the Bleecker location! I was also able to see the full frontal nude shots that wouldn't 
be readily available until the DVD version years later, This chain still exists with new locations. One is on 
West 40th Street and another is on West 14 Street across from where Holli's was, which is now a 7-11. The 14th 
Street location still has some VHS tapes last I checked! 

The Video Stop 

3rd Ave. between 26th and 27th street. An 80's style video store that stayed that way up until its clos- 
ing around 2009. First place I saw the large light blue vhs box for BREEDERS with the city skyline and scantily 
clad women screaming! 
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HEMIE 


BAUER 


By Wheatpenny 


Norwegian-born figure skater Sonja Henie 
was once one of the richest and most 
glamorous women in the world, a three- 
time Olympia gold medal winner and Hol- 
lywood' s second biggest movie star dur- 
ing the glitzier part of that town’s 
Golden Age. Long before her first film 
debuted she was already beloved by the 
public for the revolutionary way she ro- 
manticized her sport by combining grace 
and athleticism, making her a household 
name sought after by royalty, world 
leaders and movie studio heads alike. 

Like Arnold Schwarzenegger, the public 
overlooked her accent and focused on her 
physique and the charisma she brought to 
her roles. Her studio wasn't initially 
so sure: "Be sure she has as little and as simple dialogue as you can get by 
with," 20'-'’ Century Fox head Daryl F. Zanuck wrote in a memo prior to commission- 
ing the script for her first film, ONE IN A MILLION. (Sonja would later get this 
film released in Germany through the intervention of her aoqualntanoe Joseph 
Goebbels, who called it "very precise, bright, and funny," although Fox decided 
against using this pull-quote in ads.) She had a girlish body, bouncy blonde 
curls and famously dimpled cheeks that were second only to Shirley Temple's in 
adorability, and she photographed luminously. Despite being the only non-Jewieh 
studio head, the German-Amerlcan Zanuck felt no particular loyalty to her ("She 
was the original dumb Swede. The moment she took her skates off she looked and 
acted like the girl next door's ugly sister," he claimed), but after ONE IN A 
MILLION became a hit he started paying her the are-we-really-in-a-depression sum 
of $210,000 a picture and gave her a fabulous run at Fox that speed-skated 
through nine pictures In seven years. 

The last of these pictures was WINTERTIME (1943), directed by John Brahm, who's 
best remembered today for the trio of horror movies he did with cult star Laird 
Cregar around the same time. In those films, as in the 1946 drama THE LOCKET, 
the German-born Brahm’s style provided one of the key links between Expression- 
ism and post-war film noir, so WINTERTIME is something of an auteur-spoiler, 
coming as it does between THE UNDYING MONSTER (1942) and his outstanding remake 
of Hitchcock's "Jack the Ripper just moved upstairs" thriller THE LODGER (1944) . 
The closest wintertime gets to noir is in its black Ice finale, in which Sonja 
and her support skaters glide across a rink of reflective black ink, allowing 
for some eye-catching imagery. 

WINTERTIME was never even supposed to have been made. Zanuck so disliked Sonja 
that he was looking forward to dropping her after she fulfilled the last movie 
in her contract, 1941's SDN VALLEY SERENADE, but that film, with uncredited 
script work by its director Bruce Humberstone and mystery novelist S.S. Van 
Dine, was a surprise success, due in part no doubt to the presence of Glenn 
Miller and his orchestra and an appealing comedic performance by Milton Berle. 
And so Zanuck was compelled to sign her for another two pictures: ICELAND, a 
direct imitation of SERENADE, and WINTERTIME, her last for the studio. (She 
would go on to raa):e IT'S A PLEASURE for RKO, THE COUNTESS OF MONTE CRISTO for 
Universal, and self-finance HELLO LONDON in 1958, but none of these helped her 
faded movie career.) 

Sonja only has two skating numbers in WINTERTIME. Like the precision of her on- 
ice choreography, its script runs like clockwork, with the first number appear- 
ing at the just the point where the young girls in the audience would start to 
get antsy, and the second providing the film's "climax." Surrounding this ten or 
so minutes of ice time are a roster of excellent character actors and comedians- 
Cornei Wilde, S.Z. Sakall, Jack Oakie, Carole Landis and especially Cesar Ro- 

stick timing. By the second time Sonja takes the ice, the leads have all paired 
off and Sakall' s fortune is safe, making her performance both climax and epi- 
logue. But as a presumably faithful recreation, and four-minute condensation, of 
her extremely popular touring show, it's a success. 

Sonja skates out of the darkness and appears in-between two parallel lines of 
show skaters. After announcing her presence with a gleaming smile she goes into 

(right). This is interesting because Sonja was right-handed and performs the 
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right-handed skaters. 


las marvelous speed and height and is the best jump she 
.n the film. She doesn't cross her legs In the air, but 
-he norm in that era— the wrapping o£ legs only became 
itandard in the age of doxible and triple jumps, which require it 
ictually, her lutz is really a flutz, since she clearly moves or 
ler right inside edge just before takeoff, but she lands it sol- 
' skaters have gone off-ice by this point, and she 
waltz jumps in a circle before going into a lunge, fron 
her lunge she steps immediately into a one-leg spin, which she e 
its before stepping into a faster scratch spin (left). The scene 




dly. The 


n we fade back i 
had no problem fine 
aily fulfills the primary requirement of being . 

, They execute no overhead lifts or throw jumps and the ove 
; visual effect of a cast of skaters gliding effortlessly a 
screen and "magically" reappears in the center c 


Sonja had a habit of bending her free leg slightly in her camel, 
for which she'd be heavily penalized were she competing today. Thi 
camel finishes with another scratch spin, but with enough travel- 
ing in it to force the camera to pan slightly to keep her cen- 
tered. She also hunches her shoulders during her upright spins, 
although her jump posture is straight. She then does two springy 
axels in a row— one of her specialties-again with uncrossed legs 


. Despite the draft, Sonja 



into them from a spin entry of clockwi 
maintains remarkable stability despite 
shoulder that entry must have given he 
fast two-foot spin (below right), her 


5 back crossovers, yet s 
:he rotation on her rigf 
. She finishes with a ve 


t 

1 


, devised for SERENADE, serves her well again here, 

.rat portion of her program, in which she's 
1 spotlighted. By this third picture they'd 
! kinks, like the one that cost a day's shooting or 
nd her partner tumbled onto it and were 

ses its reflective quality to great effect, and WINTERTIME'S f 
i visually arresting than that of ICELAND and SERENADE. Look closely a 
ler blades cutting through the ink and leaving a small wake behind the 


'el of talent 




■r (bottom right) never had the 

more well-known today, thanks to the famous move she inven' 
,)rating champion from 1956 to 1960, and in 1961 the twenty ; 
th Austrian ski champion and Olympic Gold Medalist Toni Sa 
.hem, KAUF DIE EINEN BtJNTEN BALLON (BUY A BEAUTIFUL BALLOON) , w. 
released in 1966 as ON T)iIN ICE, maybe to forge an association 
Sonja's 1937 vehicle THIN ICE, and it played on television in 


acting dreams and settle 
go off," one of thi 


>nja, 



%'s movie, Ina's skating is withheld until the end 
£ her practicing. But overall, ON THIN ICE gets wrong w 
how to do right. The final number here is a nice recre 
6 popular from the Forties through the Seventies, but 1 


1 the dubbed version), her skating i 



xcept for two si 
at the executive 
tlon of the ice shoi 
fails to capltalizi 
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GREAT ONE-SHOT FANZINES OF THE 1970'S 

By Wheatpenny 

In America today, nobody really talks about movies anymore. There are plenty of people discussing them online 
and writing about them for money or status amongst their peers, and lots of people making them (though not very 
well, it must be said) for the same reasons, but movies don't come up very often in the conversations of regu- 
lar people— the people who just enjoy watching them. That tenuous connection between movies and the real world 
that made you want to talk about them because they somehow related to your own life is disappearing, probably 
because the grain of life they once had has been sanded away by slick editing and the desire to be as approach- 
able to a ticket buyer in Bangkok as to one in Bethlehem, PA. 

Genre movies were always a little different. Because audience expectations constrain them to a pretty narrow 
set of rules, it's tougher to inject real life into them. They're designed for and expected to be escapism, and 

make comparisons: how arcane a movie can you find to relate this movie to, what other movies were distributed 
by its distributor, and how many different edits or dubs of this movie are extant— anything to show off the 
writer’s knowledge of the genre and hopefully win the approbation of his peers. This kind of competitive nerd- 
Ishness has been around as long as men have jockeyed for position against each other, and it’s not necessarily 
a bad thing when discussing escapist movies, whose purpose is to render real life uncontentious, not more un- 
derstandable. The problem is that the nerds have won the whole culture. Comic book characters and other asexual 
fantasies rule the box office and Internet chatter, and the loudest voices speaking for film are the ones cham- 
pioning those kinds of movies. The old dichotomy between high art that you took seriously and approached intel- 
lectually and pleasurable but disposable pop culture is gone. Today, studios' marketing departments expect you 
to treat movies with the reverence you'd have for high art but approach them with the enthusiasm a child would 
have for a trip to the circus. Respect them just enough to buy them on Blu-Ray, but not enough to think about 
them seems to be the rule. 

It wasn't always like this. Compared to the ease of access fans have with one another on the internet, genre 
fandom in the ISTO's was an Inchoate and sometlraea lonely affair. It was easy to see a wide range of movies, 
thanks to TV and rerelease schedules that were more adventurous than they are today, but it was sometimes 
nearly impossible to see a particular movie that you wanted to see. Word of mouth was stronger but slower, and 
both of those traits made it more reliable. 

If there's one thing that the JOIC loves, it's people making art out of the need to create. And while great 
books have been written about filmmakers who picked up their cameras at least partially out of love ("Nightmare 
USA" to cite just one), the fans who helped guide the way the genre progressed haven't gotten their fair 
credlt-at least in our eyes. This article picks apart four one-shot fanzines from the Seventies that were cre- 
ated out of love and a desire to communicate, not for profit or status. 

Dreamtrip is representative of the dissatisfaction with genre discussion as it was then practiced. Fanzines 

were often dominated by reviews, filmbooks of classic movies and lessons in 
backstage history, which were usually conscientiously researched but tended 
to be dry. They didn't have a lot of passion, and their arrhythmic publica- 

aenae of personality. It was also the era of film criticism's high-water 
mark, with Kael and Sarris and criticism as a very Immediate art. You could 
be serious without being stuffy, and smart without having to pander to the 
dumbest drive-in or urban audience member, Dreamtrip was a black and white, 
thirty-six page fanzine that came from Texas in the summer of 1974. It has an 
unusual 8.5" x 7" page size, and its front cover features a striking still of 
Maureen O’Hara in BAGHDAD looking either heartbroken or drugged. Editor John 
Wooley writes in the opening editorial that "Dreamtrip is a bit different" 
from the fanzines that inspired it, like "Leonard Maltin' s Film Fan Monthly" 
and "Those Enduring Matinee Idols." "What we are trying to do here,” he con- 
tinues, "is present articles written from the subjective point of view, per- 

and horror: Steven Utley, a then-twenty-six year old science-fiction writer; 
John Harper, who also published OAF, the magazine of the Oklahoma Alliance of 
Fans; Bruce Shults, whose biographical information is sparse besides the fact 
that he worked in a rubber glove factory; Joe Bob Williams, whose name was 
"well-known" in the "soience-fiotion and nostalgia fields;" and a "tuna ranch operator" from Atoka, Oklahoma 
named Robert B. Leslie, which is really a pseudonym for Wooley. 

The first article is Wooley’ s take on minor cult favorite Rondo Hatton, an appreciation for the deformed low- 
budget horror star that I suspect uses Monster Times #26 to fill out Hondo's bio and offers synopses and criti- 
cism of his movies. THE BRUTE MAN, Hatton's posthumous swan song and best film, is a "darned fine movie" that 
"deserves to be rescued from oblivion." His article ends with a nicely heartfelt summary of Hatton, calling the 
BRUTE man's main character "a figure to be pitied, a figure to be feared, but most of all, a figure to be held 

What likely prompted this article, besides the Monster Times piece from the previous September, was THE BRUTE 
MAN’S release to television that year by National Telefilm Associates, a syndication company that broadcast on, 
among other places, New York's Channel 13 from 1953 until 1962, at which point it became an early version of 
the public educational channel It is today. THE BRUTE MAN had been produced by Universal but sold to PRC after 
Hatton's death, before its release; after World War Two, PRC's distribution arm became part of Eagle-Lion 
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Films, and when Eagle-Lion's Arthur Krira took over United Artists in the mid-Fifties It followed him there. NTA 
owned part of United's pre-1952 catalog, and though THE BRUTE MAN is usually labeled as being a "lost film" 
from its "rather austere" (as Wooley calls it) PRC release until its 1982 VHS release on the Admit One label, 
he claims to have "seen it only once on television," though he ''know[s] of no rental prints." Like a lot of 
"lost films" of the era, it seems THE BRUTE MAN was just largely unavailable to the public. 

"The Films of Mamie Van Doren," by Van Doren devotee Bruce Shults, follows, with plenty of stills to compete 
for the reader's attention from all the words. Most interesting about this article is the way her later career 
is treated. Shults complains about her "sleazy second rate feature" VICE RAID 11960) by stating that "Mamie was 
reduced to trash which was even double billed with the likes of INSIDE THE MAFIA with Cameron Mitchell who 
drank heavily." After sharing a double bill with a drunken Cameron Hithcell, "it was all downhill from there," 
Shults continues, using Van Doren’s films NAVY VS. THE NIGHT MONSTERS and GILL WOMEN ON VENUS [aka VOYAGE TO 
THE PLANET OF PREHISTORIC WOMEN] as evidence of her declining career. He also puts her in a film called LADY 
AND THE ROBOT that I can’t find any trace of. 

"The Aesthetics of Bad Cinema, or How I Learned to Stop Worrying and Enjoy the Bomb," by Wooley again, is an 
early appreciation of golden turkeys and an investigation into why the author likes them. "I am noticing more 
and more that while not exactly legion, bad movie fans are beginning to crop up... And the purpose of this arti- 
cle is to find out why." Anytime a writer attempts to understand his relationship with movies— the way they've 
influenced or changed him or how they intersect with his peripatetic life- I'm interested, because it's s 
movie's fundamental purpose to try to do those things. Wooley continues, "I've been doing a lot of thinking on 
it lately, and I have arrived at four fairly good reasons why people dig bad cinema." He then names then: To 
Laugh, To Feel Superior, To Dig Something No One Else Is Digging, and To Nostalgia Trip. What's most interest- 
ing about this is true this remains today, even after the advent of home video and the internet. "There's al- 
ways the appeal of liking something no one else likes, and hoping no one ever does because it would then lose 
its uniqueness," could be said today about the cult movie phenomena that sweep through New York, LA and Austin 
every few years. 

The second half of the fanzine consists of a nice article on film adaptations of Jules Verne's work and eight 
pages of unoaptioned stills of Elke Sommer in various states of undress. I tracked Wooley down and asked him 
about the genesis of Drearatrip nearly forty years ago. "DREAMTRIP came about because my friend Joe Bob Wil- 
liams, a Texan who'd published the sf fanzine DJ and was active on the convention scene (he still is, now as a 

dealer) and I had been wanting to do something together. That notion got sidelined for a couple of years, Dec. 
'71 through Dec. '73, while I was on active duty with the Naval Reserve, serving aboard the helicopter carrier 
the USS NEW ORLEANS (LPH-11) in the Gulf of Tonkin and Haiphong Harbor, among other stopovers. When I got back, 
1 was full of ideas for stuff 1 wanted to do, and DREAMTRIP was one of ’em. Joe Bob did all the design and lay- 
out and John Harper became the publisher because he worked in a print shop in Tulsa and slipped DREAMTRIP onto 
the presses after hours. (Harper, Incidentally -- who passed away less than a year ago — was another major 
fan. He and his brother James ran Starbase 21, a comics, etc. shop in Tulsa, for many years, and put on the big 
annual Trek Expo conventions in the same city.) Bruce Shults (author of the Mamie piece) and I were living to- 
gether In a trailer in Edmond, Okla.; I was getting ready to go to grad school on the GI Bill. Steven Utley, 
who wrote the Jules Verne story, was at the time an up-and-coming sf writer, and, like hia friend Joe Bob, from 

would lead roe to believe they made extruders, or sold extruded product! or some damn thing. A local nostalgia 
fan named Fat Ray drove me from Edmond to Tulsa to get the book printed. Actually, flew would be a more appro- 
priate verb. Pat, who was kind of a wild man, had a leaden foot, and 1 seem to remember hitting speeds well 
beyond 90 on the turnpike between Oklahoma City and Tulsa. We printed 750, selling out in a few months, if mem- 
ory serves. And yes, Robert B. Leslie was me. The name was a reworking of Robert Leslie Bellem, the creator of 

the wacky pulp-magazine detective Dan Turner. Bellem was a big favorite of mine even then — later, I’d edit a 

couple of volumes of Dan Turner stories, write four issues of a Dan Turner comic book tor Eternity during the 
waning days of the black-and-white comics boom, and even script a 1990 made-for-TV movie with Marc Singer as 


If Dreamtrip was an attempt to personalize the fan's experience. The Hearse Delivers...? is a testament to the 
loneliness and isolation of fandom in the I970's. The cover states an August 1974 publication date but the Ta- 
ble of Contents lists March 1973, showing just how long a one-man operation like this could take. And it is a 

effort, taking about one full year to complete. Several places throughout, I've requested 'help' for future 
issues...the best way to help evolve the magazine is by sending me a letter expressing your comments." Although 
not nearly as professional as Photon or the other zines he namechecks in the opening (Gore Creatures, Little 
Shoppe of Horrors, Cinefantastique) , it's not so bad that he needs to beg forgiveness as strongly as he does: 
"If some of the articles in THD #1 fall short of your expectations, I hope you'll try and look on the 'good 
points' of the issue and give THD a chance to develop over time." He admits it has "shortcomings" and tried to 
make up for them by including pictures that took him 6 months to collect- He even closes with a plea to "Read 
Che articles thru - Give THD a chance." 

He starts with "The Avengers Portfolio," a picture gallery heavy on the Peel and light on the Steed, no doubt 
with the intention of providing the same practical use to fans that the Sommer gallery lent to Dreamtrip. He 
then reviews THE TORTURE CHAMBER OF DR. SADISM, with his positive summarization ending in a plea for stills of 
foreign actresses and a desire to build a database of alternate titles of current movies so as not to be con- 
fused when DR. SADISM turns up as BLOOD DEMON. His second article is about killer bug movies, starting with 
seeing THE BEGINNING OF THE END when ha was eleven (making him 27 at the time of THD) , and continuing to the 
present day ("In 1971, 1 tingled all over when 1 read the ads to DR. PHIBES"). 

In an article called "Fanzine World," Esposito describes which zines he owns and which ones he considers the 
best, and ends with the following comment after noting that two of them, "Gothism" and "Cryptor," were pub- 
lished on the same street in North Dartmouth, MA: "What I wouldn't give to have a fellow enthusiast a few 
houses down the block - what a setup on Green Drive!” 
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Won’t somsons be 


friend? 


■A Serious Note on NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD" follows. After watching it on TV one night, "its realism reached 
through to hit me as few others films have...It was enough to prevent rae from sleeping much that night and even 
hung with me the following night. I wonder how it would have felt to see 
the entire film In a theater without commercial interruptions. I saw the 
:11m in 2 ^ hours, spaced out around the advertisements and the intermis- 
■iion antics of the show's host who plays everything for laughs..even this 
did not relieve the effect the picture had on me." This leads to a weird 
discussion involving censorship (he seems to advocate Official Censor 
Boards "either within the industry or outside it") leading to the conclu- 
sion that horror movies should have a "point" in order to protect society, 
though he's kind of murky on how that would work. He finishes this odd lit- 
-le rant with: "Be on the watch for CHILDREN SHOULDN'T PLAT WITH DEAD 
THINGS. It sounds like another low-budget sleeper; but resembles NIGHT too 
much to make rae 'look forward’ to seeing it." 


More reviews: THE EMBALMER, which he calls "depressing," and states that 
"even when nothing was happening in the story, it felt rotten to watch." 

THE UNDERTAKER AND HIS PALS is "perverted" and "aa it was ending, I discov- 
ered that my mind was on the verge of boggling— I was horrified, shocked, 
appalled, amused, confused, and speechless„.I would like to see it again (in 
-1 year or so) to form a second opinion." And then there's THE CORPSE GRIND- 
ERS, which "was more slop which didn’t have any redeeming qualities or 
•wists in its plot." I'm partial to his closing line for this review: "I 
wasn' t even happy when it ended, because I knew that leaving the theater 
could not repair the damage done to my mind." 

Esposito admits to having been a business major in college, which may ex- 
plain some of his aesthetic deficiencies, but it definitely helped him 
write what's by the far the most interesting article in THD, "Movie Promotion Ads." Digging deep into his 10- 
year collection of over 200 movie ads clipped from newspapers, he breaks them down into types (multi-scene and 
single scene mats, for example) and discusses them in depth. He has high praise for the newspaper ad for THE 
WHISPERERS and for TWITCH OF THE DEATH NERVE, which he admits he didn't see, but which is probably a good thing 
considering his mental state after THE CORPSE GRINDERS. 

An article on THE NIGHT STALKER Is followed by yet another page plea for contributors. 

It's easy to laugh at all this, but THD is fifty pages of content and pictures from an era when neither was 
easy to procure. Despite being from Chicago, THD feels like it was written by someone without any contact with 
people who share his interests, and that makes it appealing from a historical standpoint. Our opinions on mov- 

the opinions of those with whom we discuss them. THD has the innocence of a child whose views of the world have 
not yet been Influenced by his peers; it's less worldly and Informed and somewhat unable to articulate Its 
feelings because it's never been challenged, but there's a purity and honesty about it because it's yet to form 
a carapace to sarcasm or cynicism. These are the things you give up when the loneliness of childhood ends. 

Phobos is at the other end of the spectrum. It's an example of the rapport that existed between fans and art- 
ists before big money became a wedge between them. The approachabllity and ease that editor Victor Gates and 
his contributors have to John Carpenter, Dan O'Bannon and Moehius, all of whom are either interviewed or con- 
tribute artwork, is miraculous by today's standards. Not until The Bewilderbeast in the ISSO's would a fanzine 
so consistently Interact with the people it admired. "Film Department Editor" Paul Stiver's Introduction makes 
clear yet again that this is a departure from the typical fanzine: "Our tone is that of a serious nature rather 
than that of your 'typical' fanzine." He states their credo, that "while a genre may sever all ties with day- 
to-day reality, it still has the potential capacity for meanings that are central to the human condition." He 
claims their methods for exploring films may range from auteur criticism to pinpointing ideological undercur- 
rents to interviewing "talented but obscure personalities," On the next page they make good on this last prom- 
ise by presenting a seven page interview with John Carpenter, who at the time of Phobos' s publication in Summer 
1377 had only directed two films, DARK STAR and ASSAULT ON PRECINCT 13. "Presently, I'm doing a project for 
20the Century Fox, ESCAPE, and I'm doing two projects for Warner Brothers, HIGH RISE and PREY," the twenty- 
eight year old director claimed. 

The bulk of the discussion centers on his immediate post-DARK STAR period and the scripts he'd already sold, 
including THE EYES OF LAURA MARS, which was written for Barbara Streisand, who backed out when it got too vio- 
lent. He also discusses BLOOD RIVER, purchased by Batjac for John Wayne, and BLACK MOON RISING, "a fantasy- 
adventure about a car-stealing ring that operates under a building in Los Angeles." 

While discussing ASSAULT, Carpenter complains about the title, which the distributor gave it. Originally called 
ANDERSON'S ALAMO and then SIEGE, he especially hated the ad campaign. "The ad appealed to.^you see, the dis- 
tributor went for the lowest common denominator, and he got them in. And that was the downtown Los Angeles and 
black ghetto areas. And he made a lot of money there. They didn't take any money in Hollywood or anywhere else 
because the ad turned people off...New York got the big run. Apparently, somewhere on 42nd street they had the 
greatest screenings for this movie. People were screaming, standing up and throwing things. I wish I could have 
seen that. That’s what the movie's made for." 

After a discussion covering his falling-out with Dan O'Bannon ("I thinlc we probably couldn't stand each other 
after awhile because we had worked together for so long"), his influences and his scores, they ask, "Do you see 
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your future basically in writing more scripts and doing more low-budget features? How do you see it develop- 
ing?" To which he responds: "I made a change at the end of this year [1976], and I think it’s probably for the 

best. I think that I'm going to, for a while at least, do some more writing and try to get in the studios. I've 

had a couple of offers for low-budget films, but I've turned them down. I may be wrong. But it's tough doing a 
low-budget film, unless it's a giant hit-So I'll come in a different door. I'll coma in with scripts. It's be- 
ginning to work now_I have several scripts going with the studios. In one of them. I'll be on production. That, 

to me, is a big step. So I've chosen to go more the studio route or the soreenplay route.” Of oourse, less than 

two years after this interview, he'd directed the highest-grossing Independent movie of all time up to that 
point; HALLOWEEN. 

An interview with Dan O'Bannon Immediately follows the Carpenter one, as if presenting a counterargument. 
O’Bannon comes across as more down-to-earth and never less than fully honest. He admits after the 
"excruciating, backbreaking" work of making DARK STAR that he "went into a 
before writing THEY BITE, a script about a primitive Insect-llke creature 
than wraps people in cocoons before eating them. As he was finishing the 
script in the summer of 1975, Alejandro Jodorowsky called him from Paris 
and told him he wanted O’Bannon to start working on his adaptation of 
"Dune." Jodorowsky flew to LA to meet O'Bannon, and in the middle of their 
meeting in Jodorowsky' s hotel room, there's a "knock on the door, and 
David Carradine walks in...and Jodorowsky produces some grass. He goes to 
this suitcase and gets out this little piece of folded-up Oriental newspa- 
per and says, 'This is holy marijuana. This is for spiritual purposes' ...And 
while we're sitting there stoned, there is a remarkable moment in which 
Jodorowsky begins to talk. Carradine is crawling around under coffee ta- 
bles doing Tai Chi positions, and Jodorowsky has taken off his suit jacket 
and is running hia fingers through his hair" and talking like a mystic. 

O'Bannon ends up hallucinating, and a couple of days later Jodorowsky 
calls him and told him, "I want you to be my director of special effects. 

life changed. I come into your life like a hurricane." 

Their work on DUNE have been described in other publications, but it's 
worth noting that O'Bannon himself takes credit for introducing Jodorowsky 
to the concept of storyboards, which the director then hired French artist 
Moebius (whom O'Bannon calls "likeable and brilliant") to create a series 
of for his script. 


O'Bannon worked for six months on DUNE, but when the backers pulled out, 
he was back in LA by Christmas, 1975. Without any money, a car or an 
apartment, he says, “in desperation, I immediately went out and joined up 
long time. Bon Shusett, a producer. With him, I wrote a screenplay called ALIEN. I wrote that the spring after 
DUNE fell through [spring 1976], because I had to do something really fast to salvage ray personal situation." 

Roger Corman offered them a hundred thousand for the script and O'Bannon the chance to direct it, but he and 
Shusett turned Corman down, explaining that it couldn't be made properly for less than four hundred thousand. 

At the time of the interview, ALIEN had been optioned to Brandywine, a company formed by writers Walter Hill 
and David Giler and producer Gordon Carroll, which had a contract with Fox. When asked to describe the script, 
O'Bannon comments: "ALIEN (a more revealing title would be THE HAUNTED SPACESHIP), is about a crew of astro- 
nauts who encounter a supernatural menace. It's a mood piece, a science-fiction terror piece...very Love- 
craftian..." 

Included with the article is a painting of O'Bannon and Shusett’s vision of the alien by Ron Cobb, who'd also 
worked on DARK STAR, as well as alternate designs drawn by O'Bannon himself. 

As if his experiences with Carpenter and Jodorowsky weren't diverse enough, the interview continues with O’Ban- 
very diplomatic.-" 

The interview then covers a script that O'Bannon didn't write but was close to starring in, a humorous take on 
Ed Gein called BLOODY NOSES that was never filmed. O'Bannon was no novice in front of the camera, having played 
Sgt. Pinback in DARK STAB and the psycho killer stalking a babysitter in the 1971 proto-HALLOWEEN short FOS- 
TER'S RELEASE. 

The Interview concludes with an exchange that appears bittersweet in retrospect, considering the little direc- 
torial work O'Bannon would manage to get. "All that I really am is a director. I'm really not all that good as 
a writer or special effects man..l would much rather let other people handle the writing. I've learned a lot 
about the craft of writing because of the way the stupid industry is set up...It’s a strange route to directing, 

I suppose, and I don't know what good it will be In a couple of years when the special effects wave is over. 
They’ll have all these trained special effects experts out there and no pictures being made." 

Two pages of Moebius' s unused art for DUNE follow the interview, and then Phobos takes a left-turn and has a 
three-page article called "Altman's Dream Film: 3 Women." Paul Stiver does a good job capturing the lyricism of 
Altman's moat atypical feature, comparing it to PERFORMANCE and 2001 and calling it "the moat challenging movie 

A science-fiction short story by Bob Greenberg called “The Fathers" follows, and the zlne closes with a series 
of thoughtful reviews of current films: THEY CAME FROM WITHIN ("near-classic"), SQUIRM ("Lieberman very mod- 
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estly reveals potential talent and conviction in his storytelling technique"), NETWORK ("fairly enjoyable 
stuff"), JD'S REVENGE ("its mere competence in putting a story across is something of a virtue these days"), 

THE SENTINEL ("fails because of its own lack of imagination"), and DEMON SEED (a "heavy-handed screenplay"), as 
well as several others. 

Phobos is more than a time capsule of a peak moment in Independent genre film that didn't seem to be one at the 
time; it's a dialog between film lovers and filmmakers where the boundaries between high and low art are dis- 

sense of story construction and Cronenberg's surreal implications are not adequate in themselves, but should 
they combine their talents on one movie, the horror genre may well have its equivalent to the electrifying 
teamwork of Jean Cocteau and Jean-Pierre Melville in LES ENFANTS TERRIBLES") and there's a palpable synthesis 
of culture and real life. The nerds of Chas Baiun's "horror nation" were not yet the primary viewership of 
these movies; the bulk of their audience was still rural rednecks and the urban underclass, and filmmakers 
needed to play it straight when making their films, with no winking allowed. The generation of ciued-in kids 
with Fangoria subscriptions was just around the corner, but for the moment, smart and talented directors were 
still attempting to make serious genre films for a general audience while being held to account by a thoughtful 
critical class whom they considered peers. 

It was a moment soon to pass. Fragmentary Darkness is a sign of the times changing as the seventies passed into 
the eighties and attitudes shifted. Published in late 19B0 by future comic book writer Ted Boiman, it opens 
with the promise never to "print highbrow effete Intellectual article [sic] pontificating on the Freudian un- 
dertones inherent in LITTLE HISS MARKER or any of that bull." 

FD isn't badly written but suffers from a painfully unfunny decision to slight itself at every opportunity, 
calling itself an "amateur magazine without a unity of thought and idea running through it." The fan-artist 
dialog of the late 1970's was quickly shutting down, as evinced by Stephen King's letter to them, reprinted in 
full: "I know I promised an interview for Fragmentary Dar)aieas, but I am really awamped right now and I'd ap- 
preciate it if we could put this off for awhile. Besides publicity tours for 'The Dead Zone' and 'Firestarter' 
and work on a new book, my family and I moved to a new winter home here in Bangor and we are still in the proc- 
ess of getting settled. If you could get back to me sometime next year-March or April, maybe— I might be 
straightened out enough to give you some decent amount of time for an interview. Meanwhile, keep well and good 
luck with Fragmentary Darkness. Stephen King, Bangor, Me." 

The zine's best feature is a long 1976 interview— yes, that's how far back they have to reach— with George Ro- 
mero, conducted by future special effects man Bill George. Romero was in Che middle of his Dark Ages, the 
anonymous years between NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD and MARTIN, and Bill George's introduction is the best-written 

Samuel Arkoff helped inspire the “spaghetti King Arthur" project he was developing (KNIGHTRIDERS) , and the 
problems he had selling NIGHT, but the overarching theme he seems obsessed with is the greed and duplicity of 
the industry. At thirty-six he already sounds like a bitter old man when discussing Arkoff ("I don't know how 
many times I’ve gone to Sam Arkoff to talk about properties and, well, forget it"). Jack Harris's mutilating of 
JACK'S WIFE ("The version that Harris has out is 85 minutes long, my version is, like, 2 hours and 10 min- 
utes"), competing with the studios ("We bid 5500,000 on [the terrorist thriller novel] BLACK SUNDAY, but they 
[the publishers] wouldn't give us the property. They sold it to Paramount for $300,000"), the commercial envi- 
ronment of the post-JAHS era ("It's the biggest bunch of bullshit I've ever seen in my life") and his career 
("My focus, my crusade, and the only thing Chat I even care about, in a certain sense, is the wasted potential 
of talent, hardware, you know, and the shit that goes on, the shit, you );now, because of the corporate situa- 
tion. That's where I'm coming from. On an interest level, on an energy level, I'd rather work in that area"), 
and it’s fascinating to hear him in this phase of it. 

Aside from a few pages of fake movie ads and similar gags, moat of the rest of the zlne is capsule reviews of 
new movies: THE WICKER MAN gets two stars and is deemed "not particularly good," BAD TIMING is called the 
year's best movie, and BON VOYAGE, CHARLIE BROWN gets five stars along with THE SHINING. It’s fun to marvel at 
the diversity of movies that played in theatres back then-blockbuster sci-fi like THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK, low- 
rent Spanish possession flicks (DEMON WITCHES DAUGHTER, a retitled DEMON WITCH CHILD), independent American 
horror movies (THE CHILDREN), and arthouae specialties like the Roeg film. Despite the immaturity of their 
writing, the reviewers actually seem to have a taste for serious and artistically adventurous movies, not the 
cheep and achlocky psychotronic ones that most zines would feCishize in the Eighties. What they lack is the 
ability to translate their enthusiasm for the things they like into a critical language persuasive to the 
reader. Instead, their irreverence approaches irrelevance. 

Fanzines changed a lot in 1980, the year FD debuted. Michael Weldon's Psychotronic Video, Sleazoid Express and 
the Gore Gazette started a wave of newsletter-fanzine hybrids less concerned with aping the professional look 
and learned tone of mainstream zines like Photon and Little Shoppe of Horrors than In providing opinionated 
reviews and an immediate response to current releases. This rise of the amateur critic as self-styled superstar 
holds to this day, and what was lost in this transition was the thoughtfully personal tone that writers gave to 
movies normally not according it. Stripped of this approach, movie writing became less meaningful and a race to 
the bottom ensued, changing standards: a lot of the appeal of older zines is their pursuit of qualities tradi- 
tionally considered “good" rather than good-bad or "good trash." These four specific one-shots, the products of 
people who never intended to make a name or a living off of movie writing, serve to remind us— in our post-print 
era of internet balkanization— that there's an alternate, legitimate approach to writing and thinking about mov- 
ies than what we're used to today, and that If movies are going to recover some of the relevance they once had 
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